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BITBRATURE 









AUTUMN. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Dark on the welkin’s verge the city looms, 
Beneath its wreathed smoke, a daily night ; 
But here the hills and vales, with all their blooms, 
Fronting the Sun, are bathed in mellow light ;— 
And lo! while Noon, its diadem ablaze, 
Upcelimbs the sky with cloudy banners furled,— 
The Horn of Plenty trailing in his hands, 
Soft muffied in the golden-skirted haze, 
Benignest Autumn broods above the world, 
And breathes a benediction o’er the lands! 


For ever changeful o’er the changeful globe, 
Fantastic Masquer! who may sketch thee best ? 
Who guess thy certain crown, thy favourite crest, 

The fashion of thy many-coloured robe? 

Sometimes we see thee when the dawn is young, 

In fading woods the haunt of timid deer, 

A curved bugle at thy baldrick hung, 

And in thy hand a slender hunting spear ;— 

A swineherd stretched full-length upon the ground, 
While o’er thy head the acorns patter fast 

Down-dropping, with thy tusky boars around 
Crunching among the leaves the ripened mast ; 

And oft at work, where ancient granary doors 
Flung open wide show all the thrashers hale, 
Whitened with chaff upwafted from thy flail, 

When south winds oversweep the dusty floors; 

And when aweary with their toil and heat, 

The field hands loll away the noontide hours, 
Where gusty shadows lengthen o’er the path,— 
Thou sleepest amid the reapers in thy swath, 

With Plenty at thy feet, 
Braiding a wreath of oaten straw and flowers ! 


What time, emerging from a low-hung cloud, 
F The pining tegen the Sun was driven, 
>a in reverence bowed 

ne theehiead as the gate of Heaven ;— 

I saw thy glorious presence full revealed, 

Slow trudging homeward o’er a stubble field ; 

Around thy ‘brow, to shade it from the west, 

A wisp of straw entwisted in acrown; 

A golden wheat sheaf, slipping slowly down, 
Hugged tight against thy waist, and on thy breast 
Linked to a belt, an earthen flagon swung ; 

And o’er thy shoulder flung, 

Tied by their stems, a bundle of great pears, 
Bell-shaped and streaky, some rich orchard’s pride; 
A heavy bunch of grapes on either side, 

Across each arm, tugged downward by the load, 

Their glossy leaves blown off by wandering airs ; 
A yellow-rinded melon in thy right, 

In thy left hand a sickle caught te light, 

Keen as the moon which pe 
Along the fields of night : 
One moment seen, the shadowy masque was flown, 
And I was left, as now, to meditate alone. 


The sky is soft and beautiful to-day, 

Serener than is Summer’s fiery reign ; 
Deepening along the woods that rim the plain, 

A league beyond the city dim and gray; 

Unseen, but felt, the Winds are sailing past, 
Slow-veering through the trackless azure seas, 
Heaven’s Argonauts, with each a golden fleece 

Of clouds, suspended at its winged mast! 

And Earth oblivious of the Summer’s bier, 

Her calm great forehead bound with Autumn leaves, 
Sleeps in the richness of a thousand eves, 
The sunset of the Year! 


Come forth, ye dwellers in the sickly mass 

Of overpeopled cities, one and all; 

One little day at least beyond the wall, 
And it will comfort ye for many days! 
«« Pent up in regions of laborious breath,” 

But still to long-forsaken Nature dear, 

Why will ye crowd in hives the live-long year, 
And hoard disease and all the seeds of Death! 
Can all the wealth ye rake together there 
With cunning arts, the gilded chains ye wear, 
Repay your loss of health, your passions crost, 
And nature’s smiles and tears for ever lost ? 
As well might water in a stagnant fen 

Repay the need of ever limpid springs ; 
Decay and Age, the blessed youth of men, 

Or some poor cripple’s crutch an angel’s wings ! 
It cannot be !—despite your years of shame, 

The old allegiance binds ye as before; 
And all within ye feeds the sacred flame, 

And bids the soul adore 

The world’s divinity around us evermore ! 


Hark! hark !—the merry reapers in a row, 
Shouting their harvest tom blithe and loud, 
Cutting the rustled maze whose crests are bowed 

With ears o'ertasselled, soon to be laid low; 

Crooked earthward now, the orchards droop their boughs 
With red-cheeked fruits, while far along the wall 
Full in the south, ripe plums and peaches fall 

In tufted grass where aughing lads carouse ;— 

And down the pastures, where the horse goes round 
His ring of tan, beneath the mossy shed, 

Old cider-presses work with creaky din, 

Oozing in vats, and apples heap the ground ; 

And hour by hour, a basket on his ead, ; 
Up-clambering to the spout, 
The ploughman pours them in! 








inspires respect towards them. 
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Sweet-scented winds from meadows freshly mown, 
Blow eastward now, and now for many a day, 
The fields will be alive with teams of hay, 

And stacks, not all unmeet for Autumn’s throne! 

The granges will be crowded, and the men 
Half-smothered, as they tread it from the top; 

And then the teams will go and come again, 

And go and come until they end the crop. 

And where the melons stud the garden vine, 
Crook-necked or globy, smaller carts will wait, 
Soon to be urged o’erloaded to the gate 

Where apples drying on the stages shine ; 

And chi 1 atom soon will go at eve and morn, 

And set their snares for quails with baits of corn ; 

And when the house-dog snuffs a distant hare, 
O’erun the gorgeous woods with noisy glee ; 
And when the hazels ripen, climb a tree, 

And shake the branches bare ! 

And by and by, when northern winds are out, 

Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night, 


While chairs draw round, and pleasant tales are told ; 


And nuts and apples will be passed about, 
Until the household drowsy with delight, 
Creep off to bed a-cold ! 


Sovereign of Seasons! Monarch of the Earth! 
Steward of bounteous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from thy liberal palms 

Until our spirits overflow with mirth ! 

Divinest Autumn! while our garners burst 
With plenteous harvesting, on heaped increase, 

We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tears. 

World—world in boons,—vouchsafe to visit first, 
And linger last along our realm of Peace, 

Where Freedom calmly sits 
And beckons on the years! 


Sartain’s Union Magazine. 





THE TRYSTING PLACE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


There’s a Cavalier that rideth on a white and bony hack! 
There sits one beside his bridle with a spade upon his back! 
A truér pair, as Knight and Squire, were never yet seen, 


© And their hostelrie is ever on the churchyard green! 
They wander through the world and keep chanting as they go, 


Their ditty theme is constant, for it tells of human woe; 
The passing bell is tolling, and their chorus comes between, 
‘Oh, a bonnie trysting place is our churchyard green!” 


Ah! list to them, good people, as the strain comes floating round, 


The echo is a wide one, and truth is in the sound; 


For though Winter bites the blade, or Summer flings a sheen, 


Still a bonnie trysting place is the churchyard green ! 


Come, neighbours, do not quarrel over dice or drinking cup, 


For there’s a —— spot where ye needs must make it up; 


And to part and dwell in bitterness is Folly’s work I ween, 
When a trysting place awaits us, on the churchyard green! 


Proud noble, in your chariot, smile not with too much pride, 
When your wheels have splashed the pauper who sweeps the 


kennel side ; 


No panel and no coats of arms will keep your ermine clean, 
When ye both shall find this trysting place—the churchyard green ! 


Poor, broken-hearted mourner, ne’er hang your heavy brow, 


Our spirit-fruit is often grown upon the cypress bough ; 
And though the loved are hidden, ’tis but a grassy screen, 


That keeps you from the trysting place—the churchyard green ! 


Grand rulers of the earth, fight not for boundless lands, 


Head not your myriad armies with fierce and crimsoned hands ; 


For a narrow field will serve ye when your pioneer is seen, 
With his mattock on his shoulder, on the churchyard green! 


Pale worker, sadly feeding on your tear-besoddened bread, 
With cold and palsied fingers, and hot and throbbing head, 
The only pleasant dream that your haggard eyes have seen, 


Comes when thinking of the trystingplace—the churchyard green! 


Oh, a bonnie place it is, for we all shall jostle there, 

No matter whether purple robes, or lazar rags we wear ; 
No marble wall, or golden plate, can raise a bar between 
The comers to the trysting place—the churchyard green! 


Hark! there’s the passing bell, and there’s the chant again! 
The Cavalier and Squire are keeping up the strain ; 

Oh! loudly sings old Death, on his white and peng ead 
And loudly sings the Sexton, with his spade upon his back. 


Tis hard tosay, where they may stay and troll their theme of sorrow, 
It may be at my door to-day—perchance at yours to-morrow ; 


So let us live in kindness, since we all must meet I ween, 
Upon that common trysting place—the churchyard green! 





BERGERONNETTE. 
(Concluded.) 


It was about ten in the morning, when I opened my window. Ber- 
geronnette had already watered her flowers. 
window, the curtain of which was raised; she was at work. There is 
always something sacred and touching inthe aspect of persons who are 
working assiduously, for it ennobles them in the thoughts of others and 
I went instantly to her house; when 
I reached the door of her room I heard her singing; but her voice ap- 
peared less lively than usual. I was much moved, and entered the 
apartment with some embarrassment. 
but yet her looks were sorrowful. 

my emotion or my embarrassment. 
on myself to make my intended declaration; but I at length overcame 
my timidity, and made her, though confusedly, the offer of my hand. 





I saw her near her own 


She received me with kindness, 
This reception did not dispel either 
I could not for some time prevail 


OFFICE, NO. s BARCLAY-STREET- 


She did not appear in any way astonished, raised her soft blue eyes 
beaming with good-feeling to my face, and replied with infinite sweet- 
ness of manner. 

‘* Were you like men in general, Monsieur Frederick, I should con- 
tent myself with telling you that I have no intention of marrying; but 
with you [ prefer being frank, and acknowledging at once the whole 
trnth to you. I do this, in order to give a motive for my refusal of 
your generous and flattering offer.” 

She then informed me that she loved M. Robert Tyvonarlen, and that 
she was beloved by him. This I had feared and anticipated. This at- 
tachment, which had grown with their growth from its first budding on 
the ocean shore, had been preserved pure and fervent, even amid the 
atmosphere of Paris, which has so uently blighted the sincerest 
affections. The ineffable dignity with which Bergeronnette made this 
avowal, convinced me at once of the purity of her passion. Afters few. 
moments’ silence, during which the generous impulses of my nature 
combatted the bitterness of my disappointed hopes, I said to her in ag 
agitated voice— 

‘* Robert de Tyvonarlen is of one of the noblest families in Brittany ! 
What can you expect will be the result of such an attachment?” 

‘‘T expect nothing,” she sorrowfully replied. “‘M. Robert is 
idol of his mother; and yet his mother, who is anxious that he 
marry a rich heiress, told him yesterday that she would never consent 
to our being united.” 

2 pF a Robert san marry you without her consent,” I agitatedly re- 
joined. 

Bergeronnette proudly raised her head. ‘* He proposed to do so 
terday, and I at once . I may love him, despite the opposition 
of his family; but I would not marry him. Oh! no, never!” 

While she thus spoke, two large tears stood trembling on her eyelids, 
and then silently trickled down a cheeks. She suddenly brushed 
them off, and with a smile continued— 

‘In truth I was really much happier when, but a poor thoughtless 
child, I ran about barefooted and with my hair streaming to the wind, 
upon the beach of Loc-Tudi.” 

She again sat down to her work, mournfully shaking her head. The 
graceful melancholy of this gesture was perfectly angelic; and it re- 
quired all my self-command, to restrain my feelings and avoid suppli- . 
cating Bergeronnette to renounce Robert and transfer her affections to - 
=. = a soe dae have been at once useless ond sapentitns I did 

tter; I commit — to care of time; I relied up- 
on the future. I felt that toved bet otuowrel enough to wait. When 
I opened the garret-door to returm to my own house, I found a lad 
ow it. To my great surprise I recognized the Countess of | 

vonarlen. 3 ?, 
A Monsieur Frederick Talbouet,” she said, curtseying with « olight- 


ly ironical expression. 

And without allowing me time to reply, she addressed Bergeron: 

nette. 

‘I wished to speak with Mademoiselle Bergeronnette Coétdro.” 

‘I am the person,” replied the latter, rising with some emotion. 

‘* Madame Tyvonarlen,” said I to Bergeronnette, with some con- 
fusion, and moving again toward the door. 

On hearing this name, the _— girl became pale; she supported her- 
self by leaning with one hand on her work-table. Madame de Tyvon- 
arlen cast a rapid and inquiring glance upon her, the result of which 
appeared to me favourable to Bergeronnette; then, turning towards 
me, ye said : 

** Your presence here at this moment is by no means ina re 
Monsieur Malbouet ; on the contrary, I shail be glad to be coon ed by 
you in the request I am about to address to Mademoiselle.” 

I yet hesitated a few moments, but I thought I perceived in the 
of Bergeronnette a desire that I should remain, being determined te 
keep Madame Tyvonarlen within the bounds of propriety and polite- 
ness, should she by accident overstep them. 

nan all sat down. There was a moment's silence and embarrass- 
ment. 

‘* You are acquainted with my son, M. Robert de Tyvonarlen 2” at 
length observed the countess, in a kind and polite tone. 

‘** Yes, Madame,” stammered Bergeronnette. 

‘* You know that he loves you, and that he has requested my per- 
mission to marry you?” 

: > czas made no reply. The Countess then rejoined with af- 
ability, 

‘** This request of my son honours you in my eyes, Mademoiselle ; and 
I am convinced that you are as worthy of it from your good qualities; 
as from—your beauty.” 

She said this so unaffectedly, and with such infinite grace and deli- 
cacy, that there could not be the slightest suspicion of its being meant 
ironically. 

Bergeronnette blushed deeply; the Countess continued : 

** Yes, Mademoiselle, it is because I have augured well of your char- 
acter from what Robert has said of it, that I have de to ad- 
dress myself to you. I will at once tell you what I come to ask; the 
prayers I have determined to address to you, with the “hat your 
— heart will assent to our wishes, and allow the realization of 
them.” 

It was evident that the Countess was about to demand some great 
sacrifice. She had honeyed the brim of the cup of bitterness. Berge- 
ronnette was visibly affected; the poor girl restrained her tears in 
which there gleamed as much of affectionate gratitude as of painful ap-’ 

rehension. Madame de Tyvonarlen then explained to her at much 

ength that her husband had during his lifetime experienced consider- 
able losses in various unfortunate speculations, and that having once 
ssessed a large fortune, it was found after liquidating all the debts 
ue at the time of his decease, that there only remained to herself and 
son an income of so trifling an amount, that it was altogether insuffi- 
cient to allow Robert to maintain that dignified station in society which 
as a Count and the representative of one of the first houses in France, 
he ought to fill. She took eare to lay great stress upon these last 
words, probably that Bergeronnette might duly appreciate the great 
distance which separated the humble fisher’s daughter from the scion 
of the noble house she loved. 

Bergeronnette bowed down her head, and appeared pees over- 
come. The Countess, who was also much moved, resumed : 

‘«* My son has it now in his power to recover the opulent station we 
have lost. He may again be worth millions. To accomplish this, i: 
is only necessary that he should marry his cousin. This marriag» 
would be a brilliant one, and swttable in every respect. I am convine- 
ed that it will render Robert happy. And yet my son has for a whole 
year refused to accede to it; the cause of this refusal is well known to 
you. Yes, mademoiselle, you are the only obstacle to the desires of 
two whole families, who wish to be united still more closely.” 

The countess paused for a moment and appeared to be endeay 
to scrutinize the thoughts of Bergeronnette. The latter slowly 
her pale and weeping face: she gazed on Madame de Tyvonarlen with 





an interrogating air, which seemed to ask her what she ought to do? 
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The Countess approached her with much interest, and gently took her 


and. 3 : 

« [¢ depends on you, whether this arrangement, so deeply interesting 
to ail sentlen: shail take place. If you have sufficient fortitude to make 
such @ generous effort, you must absent yourself during a year. 

Bergeronnette shaddered. 

« He must not know what has become of you,” rejoined the Countess 
in her most insinuating tone. ‘‘ He will believe that you have forgot- 
ten him—that you are inconstant: I know my son—it will not be long 
before he realizes all our wishes, for he has no invincible repugnance 
to his pretty cousin.” 

Bergeronnette burst into tears. My heart bled for her. : 

Do not weep thus, my child,” said the Countess with much feeling, 
‘be firm, be magnanimous, and show yourself generous by avoiding 
my son, as he has proved himself disinterested in offering to marry you. 
Believe me, your conscience will always compensate you richly for this 
sacrifice, onl two families will be eternally grateful to you for having 
thus nobly seconded their projects.” , 

Madame Tyvonarlen then told Bergeronnette that she might select, 
as her residence, any distant town she might choose to point out, and 
that she would receive, quarterly, an income which should be settled 

r during her life. . 
= ie nie words Bergeronnette made a gesture of astonish- 
ment: she hurriedly dashed away the tears which dimmed her eyes, 
and with proud firmness gazed upon the Countess. hi 

«* Heaven be thanked! madam,” she said in a grave and convincing 
tone, ‘* my own hands have always sufficed to provide for my humble 
wants. herever I may go, they will still do the same, without avail- 
ing myself of the assistance of others. I cannot therefore accept your 
offer, and I beg you will not attempt to press it further: it would be 
useless.” 

She here rejoined, although with considerable effort to suppress her 
feelings 

J will, however, do what you require, Madame. In a few days I 
shall no longer be in Paris, and M. Robert shall not know where I -have 
gone; atall events not through my means. You may rely upon my 

romise al 
. At this moment Bergeronnette’s attitude was worth remarking. In 
it were blended nobleness of spirit with resignation ; grief with pride. 
The Countess, who had anticipated a much more strenuous resistance, 
and who had relied above all upon the argument as to the annuity to 
overcome all o ition, was sincerely affected when she found how ut- 
terly she had been mistaken in her appreciation of Bergeronnette’s 
character. She appeared even to bow down her head under an impulse 
of secret remorse, and eye also from a feeling of her own inferiori- 
ty, when compared with this lovely girl, who had unhesitatingly and 
at once consented to sacrifice her hopes, her love, her happiness. The 
humble Bergeronnette was elevated far above the high born Countess 
by the immensity of suffering to which she had consigned herself, and 
her noble renunciation of all selfish feclings. She was sublime. 

Madame de Tyvonarlen overwhelmed the young girl with expressions 
of et, and assurances of gratitude; then she kissed her hand and 
withdrew, I followed her, feeling that Bergeronnette after so dreadful 
a struggle must desire to remain alone. 

** Do you believe she will really leave Paris ?” said the Countess to 
me as we went down stairs together. 

** Do not for a moment doubt it,” was my reply. 

**Qh! ILcan now comprehend why my son loves her so distractedly ; 
she is really a most enchanting creature.” 

** But you could not comprehend that he could marry her,” I an- 
swered. 

She took leave of me, and I returned home, a prey to a tumult of 
agitating, and contending feelings, amid which two were predominant. 
I was sincerely afflicted by Bergeronnette’s unhappiness, while on the 
other hand I was selfishly deligh ced that she had broken off with Robert. 
My reawakened hopes struggled fiercely against my feelings of compas- 
sion, I sat down at my window; that of Bergeronnette was closed, 
and-remained so during the whole day. During the night I rose seve- 
ral times, and I saw that a light was still burning in the young girl’s 
garret. Several times I saw her shadow on the curtain, as she passed 
and repassed it. About one o’clock the next morning I went to see her. 
A man was just coming out of the room. Bergeronnette told me he 
was a furniture dealer, to whom she had just sold her little moveables. 
She was oanetndy pale; her voice was painfully solemn. 

*« When do you intend to leave Paris ?” I enquired sorrowfully, 

*¢ To-morrow, at day break.’’ 

‘* And where.do intend to go?” 

«To the Isle of Tadi; but promise me inviolably to keep my secret.” 

‘* I swear it!” 

‘¢ All is now ready for my departure. When Mr. Robert returns 
from the country where he has gone to spend two days, he will find 
my room empty anda letter for him.” f 

She pronounced these words with heroic calmness. I readily con- 
ceived that her heart was torn with anguish, under this assumed tran- 
quillity of manner. : 

The next morning at day break she got into a hackney coach. I 
ran after her like a madman. I sobbedaloud. Not finding a vehicle 
on the way, I followed Bergeronnette on foot, and when I arrived 
at 1 was breathless and overcome with fatigue. She alighted 
at an inn on the road side, where she perceived me. I was struck by 
the extraordinary change in her countenance. 

‘Why did you follow me?” she inquired in a kind tone. 

“That I might see you once again, were it only for a moment,” I re- 
plied in a voice choked with grief. 

She smiled sorrowfully, but with an angelic expression. We went 
into the inn, where she told me that she would not get into the dili- 
gence in the coach yard in Paris, fearing that Robert might gain some 
Clue as to the place to which she was proceeding. Poor Bergeronnette, 
she had the presence of mind which accompanies all acts of self-de- 
votedness. e added with heartrending melancholy, 

‘* With pleasure I shall again see my Isle of Tudi, the hut in which 

my days of child , and my father’s grave. Perhaps, I 
ought never to have left them.” 

“And I also will soon go tosee them. Will you permit me to do so, 
Bergeronnette?” . 

_ She gazed at me with her large blue eyes; they were red with weep- 
in 





g- 
** Yes,” she replied, musingly, ‘‘ you will tell me if he is married.”’ 
* She thought only of Robert, at that moment I felt that I detested 


At —— the diligence arrived. Bergeronnette got into it. She 
ce me her hand, which I covered with tears. The vehicle moved on, 

felt my heart was breaking. 

It was past noon whet 2 returned home. Robert de Tyvonarlen 
was waiting there for me. 

‘* Where is Bergeronnette ?” he cried in a thrilling and broken voice. 

«* She is gone!” | coldly replied. 

** But where is she gone ?”’ 

**T do not know.” 

“ You must know it.” 

it) 

“Oh! I shall find her!” he exclaimed, bursting into an agony of 
grief, and he hastened away. 

His grief did not move me. Jealousy renders the soul pitiless; it 
envenoms the noblest feelings; it generates hatred. I was well satis- 
fied, for Robert suffered more severely than myself. I saw him eight 
days afterwards. All his endeavours to discover Bergeronnette had 
been futile. He was dreadfully changed; he made every effort to 
oblige me to divulge where she was gone. He wept, he entreated, he 
threatened. I was inflexible. Then he insulted me, and the next 
nantes we fought. He fired first, and wounded me slightly in the 
leg. _I felt sufficient self-possession and confidence in my aim to be as- 
sured that I could kill him, and I felt an atrocious desire to do so— 
but at the moment I was about to fire, I raised my pistol and fired in 
the air. I almost regretted my self-denial. 

Since that duel, I have not seen Robert; but I know that he was long 
and seriously ill. Six months after his recovery, he married his cousin, 
Mademoiselle Cornelia de Tyvonarlen. 

When I was informed of this, itwas in Autumn. I was about to 
set off for Brittany. I had the greatest desire once more to see Ber- 
pone. Her absence, far from avating my violent passion for her, 

ad served only to augment it. Separatiun which so frequently destroys 
human affections, and above all Robert’s marriage, induced me to flat- 
ter myself that Bergeronnette wouid easily transfer that affection, 
Which had now become hopeless and without an object, to me. Four 
days after my departure from Paris I was on the strand where I had 
first perceived Bergeronnette. The beach was on this occasion perfect- 
ly deserted. I crossed the strait in a boat rowed by an old fisherman, 
and I thought of the little fairy who had formerly ferried me over. 








We soon reached the Isle of Tudi; it was gloomy and desolate as ever. 
The sober tints of autumn increased the sombre effect of the scene. I 
had inquired of my boatman where I could find Bergeronnette, and he 
informed me that she lived in the hut which had belonged to her father. 
I immediately directed my steps towards the dwelling, where I was 
no longer to behold the good old man Coétdro. My heart beat violently. 
On arriving at the corner of a wall, [suddenly paused. [had just heard 
and recognised the voice of Bergeronnette. 

Bergeronnette still sang: as she had told me, she was always sing- 

ing! 
3 Bravo !” cried I joyfully, and had soon traversed the distance which 
separsted me from her. I saw her; she was spinning, seated by the 
cottage window; but I could hardly convince myself that it was Ber- 
geronnette, somuch was she changed. She was so pale and thin, that 
she looked but the shadow of her former self. 

I hastily entered the hut. She immediately recognised me, and rose 
to welcome me, with mnch agitation: she held out her hand tome, say- 
ing :-— 

* Ah! it is you! I had begun to think I should never see you again.” 

‘Oh! Ido not forget so quickly,” said I hastily: I am not like Ro- 
bert de Tyvonarlen.” 

She shuddered. 

**He has forgotten me, then” she rejoined wirh great emotion. She 
did not add a word, but sat down, turning her head to a my per- 
ceiving the tears which filled her eyes. Notwithstanding this, I did 

erceive them, and repented that 1 had been so precipitate. But such 
is the power of a jealous and vindictive feeling that I could not resist 
the desire of instantly communicating to Bergeronnette intelligence 
which, I ought to have considered, must affect her deeply. She soon, 
however, resumed an appearance of caimness; but I remarked that the 
purple tinge which surrounded her eyes became suddenly of a dark hue. 
It was easy to perceive that Bergeronnette was endeavouring to stifle 
a gnawing grief. I endeavoured to soften the violence of the blow, 
which I had so brutally inflicted on her feelings. She was grateful for 
this attention, and in order to prove that she bore me no ill will, the 
poor girl took my arm in a friendly manner and we walked down to the 
shore together. She then smiled upon me, and assumed a lively air; 
her grace and a humour were delightful. I clearly saw that it was 
only from kindly feeling that she acted thus; but I hoped that love 
would in time enhance these feelings. When we love do we not always 


hope? 

This day appeared delightful tome. Anold countrywoman prepared 
supper for us: Bergeronnette ate nothing: she complained of being a 
little fatigued. We agreed that should the weather be favourable, the 
next day, we should go offin a sailing boat; Bergeronnette engaging to 
steer it. I left her early that she might repose herself, and returned 
to the inn at Loc-Tudi. I was almost happy; my soul appeared to ex- 
pand with exaltation. 

**Oh! how tenderly will I love thee, Bergeronnette,” I exclaimed 
with tears in my eyes ; ‘‘I will love thee so tenderly that thou shalt 
forget Robert, and thou shalt love me!’’ 

he next morning the weather was perfectly brilliant, and I hasten- 
ed to the Isle of Tudi. When I came within a few steps of Bergeron- 
nette’s cottage, I stopped and childishly listened, to hear whether she 
was again singing. At that moment two fishermen passed carrying 
their oars on their shoulders, and their conversation at once arrested 
my attention. 

‘* That is a most unfortunate family,” said the one. 

‘* And she who was such a beautiful girl,” said the other. 

‘* What did she die of, then ?” 

«The doctor calls it aneurism of the heart.” 

‘‘ There is no doubt she brought it from Paris” 

‘« This comes of leaving one’s native place.” 

‘* Poor little girl! she would have been such a nice wife for one of 
our lads.” 

‘* Pshaw ! she is more fit to be an angel in heaven.” 

A dreadful shudder crept over me; with one boundI reached the 
hut. Two wax tapers were burning near the bed side. I uttered a 
piercing shriek and fell to the ground. 

Bergeronnette sang no longer ! 

Frederick Talbouet said no more; he was weeping bitterly. After 
remaining silent for some minutes, he added 

‘Thus it is that I have loved too much, and this is why I shall ne- 
ver love again.” 

There was another pause, during which Frederick and I indulged in 


our own personal reflections, without communicating them to each 
other. The atery of Dorgeronuctte had deeply interested me. I con- 


sidered that young girl as the victim of an organisation of altogether 
a peculiar nature. But my experience of life had rendered me too scep- 
tical to believe in unshaken constancy towards the dead. Frederick’s 
conclusion therefore made me smile. 

‘* How long is it since she died?” said I to him. 

** About a year.” 

‘* The deuce! your heart continues in mourning a long time.” 

** It will always wear it!” 

‘**Pshaw! nonsense! all this will not prevent your getting married.” 

**T shall never marry !” 

* Always! never! what very unmeaning words!” 

A few days ago on my returning from a long journey, and about two 
years after the scene I have described above, [ met Frederick Tal- 
bouet upon the Boulevards. He was walking armin arm with a young, 
pretty, and elegant woman. He blushed a Tittle on seeing me, and in- 
troduced me to his wife! 

I bit my lips to prevent myselffrom laughing—‘* and Bergeronnette !” 
thought I. 


FOREIGNERS’ PORTRAITS OF ENGLIS HMEN. 


The extraordinary being, conjured up in the minds of most foreigners 
under the generic term Enzlishman, seems to be something more un- 
common than the veracious Gulliver ever encountered, and more hete- 
rogeneous than John Bulwer in his 4rtificiall Changeling pourtrayed. 
As a Spanish olla podrida and a Devonshire squab-pie are said to be 
made up of all the contradictory edibles that can be conceivably assem- 
bled in one dish ; so is the hash, cooked up by the French or German 
novelist and dramatist to represent a true born Briton, an incarnation 
of every unlikely extravagance it is possible to assemble in one char- 
acter. 

The true expression of what is popularly believed of ua abroad is 
not to be found so distinctly set forth in novels, asin plays. The no- 
velist is restricted in a measure within the not narrow bounds of pro- 
bability; but the dramatist may first revel at will in the rankest 
breadths of impossible absurdity; and then the actor may intensify the 
enormity by dress, gait, and unmeasured foolery. The amount of in- 
struction on the manners, habits, feelings, modes of expression, gesture, 
dress, and general demeanour of his compatriots which an Englishman 
may glean in some of the foreign Theatres, when an Englishman is 
being represented on the stage, is perfectly astounding. e have in 
this way become acquainted with English characteristics of which the 
most comically inclined maniac could never dream after the most dys- 
peptic of suppers. 

It is not long since the mirror held up to nature—that is, English 
nature reflected by the French—revealed to us at the Ambigd Comique 
and at the Théatre des Variétes, in Paris, ‘‘ that of ourselves which 
yet we knew not of”—dreamt not of. One gentleman who supported 
not only the character of a Prefect, but an enormous cocked-hat, assu- 
red us that when we were at home, we groaned under the tyranny of 
a feudal government, which ground us to the dust; that our Common- 
ality was overridden and harrowed by tax-exacting aristocrats; that 
they died of starvation in heaps; that if they dared to call their souls 
their own, the latter were summarily released from their bodies by a 
perambulating police disguised as members of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety. In another scene the same public instructor told us, that all 
Englishmen (of course including the starved Commonality) possess enor- 
mous weaith, which they usually employ in the purchase of “ Le titre 
de Lord ;”—an unnecessary outlay, as every person not a tradesman 
receives the title as a matter of course. Yet this avails them little, as 
the different orders of our nobility hold no communication with persons 
of higher or lower rank; our national pride preventing the one, and 
the best of all reasons—* because they can’t—’’ the other. Our patri- 
cians ride abroad followed by armed retainers; nor is any vulgar per- 
son allowed to come between the wind and their nobility; the streets 
being expressly cleared for them by constables. When at home, how- 
ever, seated in a golden chair in company with the Spleen, the “ jeune 
Miss,” his wife, and a “ boulle-dog,” a native of our kingdom passes 
his time chiefly in drinking tea with lemon in it, and saying, “* Hoh !-— 
Hay !—Yeeas !—Gottam !—and ver gut !” 
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Our ladies are a little too much given.to fighting, : 
lightly won. Wesell our wives. This is a wany ee 
transaction indeed. A ‘‘ pen” of no mean dimensions is appropriated 
in Smithfield for the interesting periodical auction. Our Queen make. 
away with many millions a year, and cuts off the heads of any perso “ 
to whom she may take a dislike, or hangs them, without the Talervea, 
tion of judge, jury, or any other functionary than the executioner, 
who—another Tristan the Hermit—is a regular member of the Ro i 
Household, We are, however, for the most part, a harmless and An 
culous race, affording excellent sport to innkeepers and adventurers 
We eat prodigiously. Indeed so great is our love of good cheer that 
we name our children after our favourite dishes. If a person in ood 
society is not called Sir Rosbif, he will probably answer to the A 
of Lord Bifstek—in honour of the two great national dishes, which : 
have spelt in that manner from time immemorial. we 

In a pretty piece at the Gymnase in Paris, where the Prime Ministe 
of England unfortunately ruined himself by speculating in Railway 
shares, a thorough-going English servant appeared under that thor. 
ough-going English name Tom Bob—the honest fellow having been 
christened Tom, and born the lawful son of Mr. and Mrs. Bob, In an 
Italian adaptation of Dumas’ preposterous play of “ Kean,” which we 
once saw at the great Theatre of Genoa, the curtain rose upon that 
celebrated Tragedian, drunk and fast asleep ina chair, attired in 
dark blouse fastened round the waist with a broad belt and a most 
prodigious buckle, and wearing a dark red hat of the sugar-loaf 
shape, nearly three feet high. He bore in his hand a cham agne-bot- 
tle, with jthe label Rhum, in large capital letters, carefu ly turned 
towards the audience; and two or three dozen of the same popular 
liquor which we are nationally accustomed to drink neat as impor- 
ted by the half-gallon, ornamented the floor of the apartment. Every 
frequenter of the Coai Hole Tavern in the Strand, on that occasion 
wore a sword and a beard. : 
Every English lady presented on the stage in Italy, wears a green 
veil; and almost every such specimen of our fair country women car- 
ries a bright red reticule, made in the form of a monstrous heart. We 
do not remember to have ever seen an Englishman on the Italian stage 
or in the Italian Circus, without a stomach like Daniel Lambert, an 
immense shirt-frill, and a bunch of watch-seals, each several times 
larger than his watch, though the watch itself was an impossible en- 
gine. And we have rarely beheld this mimic Englishman, without see- 
ing present, then and there, a score of real Englishmen, sufficiently 
characteristic and unlike the rest of the audience, to whom he bore no 
shadow of resemblance. 

These edifying pictures of the English are not completé without the 
finishing touches of grotesque absurdity vouchsafed by the actors. A 
few winters ago we were enticed into the little theatre of Coblentz by 
the information paraded in large placards on the doors that it was «« very 
well warmed ;” that Auber’s opera of Fra Diavolo was to be played; 
and that the part of Lord Allcash was to be personated by a distin- 
guished comic actor. Even while we write, his lordship is before ovr 
mind’s eye, blazingly costumed in a green coat, blue inexpressibles, 
top-boots, a brace of yellow handkerchiefs sticking out of either poc- 
ket, a couple of watches, and a hat with a feather init! Yet, if they 
do not know something of the ordinary appearance of an English trav- 
eller in Coblentz, where should they? He must be at least as well 
known there, as in Devonshire or the Isle of Wight 

So, in Brussels, where the English almost outnumber the native pop- 
ulation, the audiences relish a curious amount of ignorance respectin 
England and the English ; as the dramatis persone of a piece exhibited 
so recently as last May at the Théatre St. Hubert, will show. it wag 
called ‘‘ La Lectrice, ou une folie de jeune homme. Comédie Vaude- 
ville en 2 actes, par M. Bazard.” It must have had a considerable 
run; for the play-bill states that M. Ferville had created a great sen- 
sation ia the character of ‘‘ Sir Cobridge,” at Paris. We have some 
idea that ‘ Sir Cobridge” must be intended for the Sleeping Partner 
in a Porter-Brewery, and that the name is a dreamy reminiscence of the 
Aged individual Sir Co, made easy of remembrance by sign-boards. 

ut the first person we have occasion to mention is, ‘‘ Sir Arthur” 
(jeune officier), who has no other name, and who has no occasion for 
one, everybody calling him ‘‘ my lord,” according (as he observed) to 
the usual form of address in England. Sir Arthur considers it the 
first duty of a British officer to insult a respectable blind old gentle- 
man—who is moreover his guest—because the blind old gentleman ven- 
tures to insinuate something against one of the officers of Sir Arthur’s 
regiment, through whom he has suffered severely. This chivalrous 
young nobleman, disdaining all inquiry into the circumstances, at once 
constitutes himself champion of every individual belomying to the en- 
tire British army. The next personage is a young gentleman (as he 
observed) a name extremely common in Britain, to wit, ‘‘ Clac-Own.” 
The actor of this part was fitted up with a wig of violently red hair, 
like a carriage-rug, and was dressed in a kind of fusion of an English 
jockey with a French Field Marshal. Expecting to inherit the vast 
possession of his uncle, Sir Cobridge, Clac-Own passed his time, ac- 
cording to the custom of Anglican nephews in such cases, in giving his 
uncle to understand how extremely inconvenient he finds his society, 
and in informing him that ‘‘ Shak-es-pair’”—who, being Sir Cobridge’s 
favourite author, is naturally the avowed bugbear of Clac-Own,—is 
an insufferable bore. This is going too far; and the wealthy old gen- 
tleman (who has quietly submitted to every other species of personal 
insult from his intended heir,) is so shocked by this contempt for 
‘* Shak-es-pair,” that he feels himself compelled to sing a song ; where- 
in he demonstrates, in the most lucid tira-lal-a-la logic, that Clac-Own 
is very decidedly in the wrong. The scena concludes by Sir Cobridge 
ordering Clac-Own off, in some very deep bass notes, to ‘‘ Le Lincoln!” 
—an idiomatic place of banishment, that would appear to be very pop- 
ular among us, though whether it stands for Coventry, Bath, Jericho, 
Halifax, or any other such place, we are unable to report. Clac-Own, 
Sir Arthur, and several others having assembled at a later stage of the 
proceedings to go out hunting, the ete Wd poem perceive that our 
usual equipment for that sport is a white-tailed coat, light blue breech- 
es, patent leather hessian boots with brass spurs, a red neckerchief— 
such as one may see whispering to the gale in Field Lane or Wapping,— 
a turned-down shirt-collar, a gun, a cutlas, and an enormous game 
ouch. Thus arrayed and mounted on the ‘ chevaux fougueux” of our 
island, we pursue and capture the crafty fox. When weadd that Mon- 
sieur Bazard, who is the author of this singular production, is of the 
opinion of Boiardo, that the English have an especial talent for | 
off their horses—and no wonder, riding across the country in suc 
trim !—we have described the ese oints of this accurate picture. 

Most of these distorted views o English life originate with the 
French with whom we have had most intercourse, and who ought to 
know us best; but our German and Austrian friends, the dramatic 
caricaturists, have a very hard hit at us now and then. Only last 
month we were attracted to the Carl Theatre, in Vienna, by one little 
line in a play-bill, which announced a new piece, the English title of 
which is, ‘‘ The Benefit Night.” Here is the line :— 


Bord Pudding, ela reisenver Englander. . Har. Meese. 
Lord Pudding, a Travelling Englishman . . . » + Mr. Heese. 


In rigid obedience to the law, which has impressed the names 0 
eatables upon the eaters thereof, the author had christened his “ pock- 
pudding-Englisher” (to borrow a pleasant periphrasis from Scotland), 
out of the pot. Nevertheless ‘« The Benefit Night”—in which we think 
we descry some reflection of a very good French vaudeville—is written 
with considerable cleverness and wit. The plot was chiefly evolved 
from the endeavours of a manager to obtain the assistance of certain 
eminent “stars” of the profession for his benefit. He first presented 
himself to a great singer, who was, of course, afflicted with a cold, but 
who was at length frightened into voice by hearing that a rival had 
already agreed to sing his part, and by an assurance from the manager 
that the new singer had already taken everybody by storm at the re- 
hearsal. A great tragedian the manager won by rong | ; * the food 
of gods” being the only thing worthy the acceptance of so august a 
personage; and a dancer he bribed by assuring her that the wealthy 
Englishman, ‘‘ Lord Pudding,” would be in the house, especially to 
fall in love with her. He also promised a troop of experienced claqueurs 
to applaud her new “ pas.” : ; 

We are introduced to Lord Pudding, as he appeared while indulging 
in the singular fancy of taking a lesson in Elocution from a German 
actor! His personal appearance was wonderful to behold. He was 
much stuffed out with wadding to increase his natural proportions, and 
his dress was such as the tailors—not only of Pall-Mall and St. James’s 
Street, but of any English extraction or habitation whatsoever—would 
see with amaze. It was composed of a blue dress coat, with white but- 
tons, a red waistcoat, nankeen tights, shoes of polished leather, and 
long brass spurs. His neck-kerchief was a bright blue, carrying the 
eye pleasantly up toa very white hat with an imperceptible brim. 
The author appeared to have studied the manners of our aristocracy 
with exceeding diligence; for, to the usual peculiaritics which may 
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be considered the “stock” of Foreign theatricals, he added some strik- 
ingly original features. Lord Pudding was, of course, a lover, and of 
course an unsuccessful one: he was jilted by the French dancer. 
When he danced he was made to tumble; when he saluted a lady he 
ave his lips aloud smack. He entered a room like a whirlwind, and 
Fetween his paroxysms of “fuss” our usual friendly salutation 
« Gottam” was repeated many times; to the enthusiastic delight of 
the audience, who believed it to be a polished sort of ‘‘ How-d’ ye-do ?” 
He was quite the Clown to the Ring; and had the long pockets—in 
which that gentleman usually searches for the chalk when it is re- 
quired for the tight-rope—well-fitted. Nor was Pudding stingy with 
his money. Despite his hard usage by the | poet cr § he was liberal 
to the manager. Though wrathful, he was of easy faith; being readily 
imposed upon, and peculiarly sensible to flattery, by which means he 
was induced to take three boxes for the benefit, viz., one for himself $ 
one for the policeman who had been in constant attendance on him 
since his arrival, to restrain his inveterate propensity for knocking 
down the lieges of the city (so intense was his love for ‘** the boaks ;”) 
the third for the exclusive occupation of ——, his boulle-dog! One or 
two little touches, which distinguished his lordship, showed that the 
. actor was, at least, anobserver. Such were, the hat pushed back from 
the crimson forehead, the heavy rolling walk, and a strenuous objec- 
tion to be kissed—all particularly English. . 

Other specimens of the genus we had previously seen, however, 
showed that Lord Pudding was a very fair example of an English gen- 
tleman on the German stage. 

We cannot but believe that though amusi 
hibited as they are to ignorant and prejudiced minds—tend to confound 
the just relations between one people and another. Perhaps friendly 
excursions on both sides of the channel may do much to lessen these 
absurdities. Unfortunately—as recent publications too well prove— 
the mistaken estimate of the’ English is by no means corrected by the 
graver works now and then put forth by distinguished men, Highly 
as we esteem M. Guizot and some Frenchmen of real attainments, 
who have written upon England, we have never taken up a book on 
the subject without painful disappointment, or without seeing in it 
errors almost equal to M. Ledru Rollin’s more recent incongruities. 

To the honour of our modern English authors be it spoken, they 
have been zealous to avoid such ridiculous mistakes. It is true that 
the harmless old legends respecting Foreigners—that nine-tenths of 
them are Frenchmen ; that all areof very slender proportions in figure ; 
that their staple diet is frogs; and that, despite Alison’s and every 
other History of Europe, they very much prefer to dance than to fight ; 
together with other popular delusions—still linger in the minds of 
some of our bold peasantry and milder cockneys ; but it is to be hoped, 
after many years of peace and better sense, that we may now claim for 
the majority of even an under-educated British public, a more correct 
knowledge of the personnel and manners of our Continental neighbours, 
than our Continental neighbours manifestly have of us. The very 
foible of Lord Pudding himself—that of being a travelling Englishman 
—would defend him from such blunders as the literary Frankenstein 
who gave life to the monster, has fallen into. Travelling Englishmen 
are common abroad, who speak foreign languages, and understand 
foreign customs, extremely well. There are many of our travellers 
whom we should be very glad to improve; and thanks to railways, 
and to our possession of some—though not very much—of the wealth 
which the foreign dramatic and fictionist artists so liberally attribute 
to us, we are rapidly polishing off the rust of national prejudice, and 
ignorance of our brethren abroad. Should an English author or actor 
be guilty of such laughable mistakes about foreigners as those we have 
pointed out, woe unutterable would alight on his ignorant head. 

Every sort of attraction which brings people of different nations, and 
even of different countries, together—whether it be a German wool 
fair, a music meeting, or a Swiss shooting-match-—smooths away the 
acerbities of caste, and strengthens the sympathies of individuals. Let 
us, therefore, hope that the myriads of exotics which will be attracted 
next year to the Great Industrial Conservatory in Hyde Park, will re- 
ceive new vigour and fresh intelligence from their temporary trans- 
plantation ; that they will learn that Englishmen and Englishwomen 
are not quite the monstrosities they at present appear to believe them. 
Foreigners will then have the advantage of seeing us at home, and in a 
mass; and will thenceforth cease to judge us by those follies which 
they observe in a few idle tourists from these islands. They will see 
us as we are, reciprocating what we believe to be the general desire 
here, in reference to them.—Household Words 
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THE SCHOLAR’S BREECHES. 


My son was lately obliged, under stress of weather, to put in at St. 

John’s in Newfoundland. He went to an inn and glancing at a paper 
ublished at that place, he found the well known anec lote of the Rev. 

Br. Neander’s having lectured to the students, minus his pantaloons, 
copied from the American journals. The anecdote is almost univer- 
sally believed, even in Germany, which shows that it must have been 
in keeping. The pious, learned, firm, and gentle Dr. Neander of Berlin, 
indeed a most absent man ; still, I am sorry I must spoil what to many 
no doubt appears a good joke. The facts of that famous story are these ; 
Dr. Neander never paid the slightest attention to personal comfort or 
household affairs. His sister, who told me the story herself, provided 
for everything. Among other things she placed the articles he was to 
wear every day before his bed. Dr. Neander had never been known to 
have ordered any clothes ; but one day the tailor met him and said, 
“* Doctor, you ought to have a new pair of pantaloons.” ‘‘ Very well,” 
replied the great man, and in due time the breeches made their appear- 
ance. They were placed, however, without the knowledge of the sister 
before his bed, 4 4 in the morning they'served to encase the Doctor's 
legs. He went to the university building to lecture, and when his sis- 
ter entered his room and found there the old pantaloons, she did indeed 
believe that he had forgotten to put on any, and was, as might well be 
supposed, in despair. She went at once ina carriage to receive him the 
moment he shouldcome out. Her anxiety during the time she waited 
there was extreme, and equally great was her joy and gratitude when 
she saw her brother on whom she doated, leaving the large portal of 
that beautiful building, with his breeches on like any other Chris- 
tian. She herself had the heartiest laugh at her own anxiety, and told 
every one ofit. The story was improved by making it adegree worse ; 
and thus has travelled all over the European continent,passed to another 
hemisphere, and to acertainty will find its way into Indian and Austra- 
lian papers, and ultimately into the foot-notes of some biography of 
that distinguished ornament of our times. 

Stories of scholars’ breeches seem altogether to travel fast and far. 
Leiber, in his Reminiscences of an Intercourse with Mr Niebuhr thelis- 
torian, relates throuhg what suffering he had passedin Greece, whither 
he had gone to fight against) the Turks ; how he had managed to get 
to Rome, although then destitute of all means, and how kindly he wes 
received by Niebuhr. This admirable scholar and ambassador of Prus- 
sia had invited Leiber to dinner, and shown impatience when the travel- 
ler wished to decline the honour on account of his shabby dress. [ in- 
troduce the author’s own words : 

** Trecollect that dinner with delight. His (Niebuhr’s) conversation 
abounding in rich and various knowledge and striking observations ; 
his great kindness ; the acquaintance I made with Mrs. Niebuhr ; his 
lovely children, who were so beautiful, that when, at a‘latter period, I 
used to walk with them, the women would exclaim, * Ma guardate, 
guardate, che angeli !—a good dinner (which I had not enjoyed for a 
long time), in a high vaulted room, the ceiling of which was painted in 
the style of Italian palaces ; a picture of the mild Francia close by ; the 
sound of the murmuring fountain in the garden, and the refreshing be- 
verages in coolers, which I had seen but the day before represented in 
some of the most masterly pictures of the Italian schools; in short, my 
consciousness of being at dinner with Niebuhr in his house in Rome— 
and all this in so bold relief to my late and not unfrequently disgusting 
sufferings, would have rendered the moment one of almost perfect enjoy- 
ment and happiness, had it not been for an annoyance, which I have no 
doubt will appear here a mere trifle. However, reality often differs 
widely from its description on paper. Objects of great effect for the 
moment become light as air ; and’others, shadows and vapors in reality, 
swell into matters of weighty consideration when subjected to the re- 
cording pen; a truth, by the way, which applies to our daily life, as 
Well as to transactiony of vaster pasting ast it is, therefore, thesift- 

ing tact which constitutes one of the most necessary yet difficult re- 
quisites for a sound historian. 

‘“* My dress consisted as yet, of nothing better than 
ed shoes, such as aie not unfrequently worn in the Levant ; a pair of 
socks of coarse Greek wool; the brownish pantaloons frequently worn 
by sea-captains in the Mediterranean; and ablue frock coat, through 
which two balls had passed—a fate to which the blue cloth cap had 
likewise been exposed. The socks were exceedin ly short, hardly co- 
vering my ankles, and so, indeed, were the pantaloons; so that when 
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I was in a sitting position they refused me the charity of meeting, with 
an obstinacy which reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of the 
two brothers in Schiller’s Bride of Messina. There happened to dine 
with Mr. Niebuhr another lady besides Mrs. Niebuhr, and my embar- 
rassment was not small when, towards the conclusion of the dinner, 
the children rose and played about on the ground, and I saw my poor 
extremities exposed to all the frank remarks of quick-sighted child. 
hood ; fearing as I did, at the same time, the still more trying moments 
after dinner, when I should be gp pe to take coffee near the ladies, 
unprotected by the kindly shelter of the table. Mr. Niebuhr observed 
ve that something troubled me, and he redoubled, if possible, his 
indness.” 

This passage was copied by many reviews in England and here. One 
said, that it reminded the reader of the best passages in Gil Blas ; ano- 
ther found in it the quiet humour of Goldsmith, and in less than a few 
months, the breeches story into almost all the languages of Eu- 
rope, even into those into which the book itself had not been transiated. 
Not long after, the author of the Reminiscences paid a visit to a near 
relation in the Island of Porto Rico. There he called upon the Gover- 
nor at San Juan, to whom he had a letter of introduction. TheGover- 
nor looked at the letter, at Mr. Leiber, at a newspaper before him, and 
at last asked: ‘* Are you the gentleman that dined at Mr. Niebuhr’s at 
Rome and could not make certain articles of dress meet in harmony ? 
See here, Sir, I have received this morning by a vessel from Cadiz a 
file of Madrid papers, and have a few moments ago been reading this 
amusing passage ;”,pointing out to him the Spanish translation of a 
French translation of the passage which I have copied. It was a hu- 
morous introduction for as fine a luncheon as the West Indies can afford. 
This story I have been told by the person most interested in the trans- 
action. He, I hope, will not consider it a trespass, that I have ven- 
tured to relate how swiftly the story travelled, since the story itself 
was given to the public by his own pen. 

Let learned bodies or individual philosophers resolve what it is that 
gives such mighty eagle’s wings, not indeed to the pants of sages, but 
at least to the stories which relate their adventures and encounters. 

There is a fair story of a princess so delicate and of such refined feel- 
ings, that she fainted when her maids pronounced the name of a man 
in her presence, and that her teacher was obliged to re-write history 
for her, substituting the names of females for those of kings and gene- 
rals. Poor thing! A fairy changed her into a pair of pantaloons 
which was sold to a cloth-dealer, from whom her lowe happened to 
buy it. Itis needless to pursue the story further, which has been in- 
troduced merely to show, that there are indeed some breeches whose 
history may be worthy of record, but why, I ask, should the unpre- 
tending pants of scholars thus meet with a Trans-Atlantic and Cis-At- 
lantic interest, almost as great at the time, and certainly more endur- 
ing than the establishment of a new German imperial Crown ?—Liter- 
ary World. 





PALMISTRY. 


THE HAND INDICATIVE OF CHARACTER. 


Men are very curious and speculative in all that relates to character. 
They desire to know the marks of- their own character, and to read the 
characters of others. They eagerly listen to the phrenologist, as he 
‘‘reads their head,” and to the physiogno mist as he deciphers the fea- 
tures of their face. Some have even confined themselves to a single 
feature, and have pretended to interpret character by the nose, the eye, 
or the mouth. Others pretend to read the gait, and a few to interpret 
character by the hand-writing. But the very oldest of these arts is that 
of Palmistry; the old chiromancists pretended to divine the future life 
and fortune by the direction of the lines on the palm of the hand—an 
art still professed by the gipsies and wise old women in country districts. 
The ordinary rule of the palmisters, we believe, is toinfer contentions, 
from the lines spreading at the bottom joint of the thumb; if the lines 
above the middle of the thumb meet round about, it portends a hanging 
destiny ; many transverse lines upon the last joint of the forefinger de- 
note riches by inheritance ; right lines in the same place, a jovial na- 
ture ; lines in the points of the middle finger (like a gridiron), a mel- 
ancholy, unhappy wit ; andif the lines on the little finger be conspicu- 
ous, they denote a good wit, and eloquent, but the contrary if obscure ; 
and soon. This art has, however, long been exploded. 

But an ingenious French physiologist, M. D’Arpentigny, has recently 
revived the art in another form, and ina very clever and elaborate trea- 
tise, has endeavoured to show how the character of a man may be in- 
ferred from the configuration of his hand, very much in the same way 


that the inspection ofa metacarpal bone by Cuvier enabled him to in- 
fer the nature and character of the entire living animal. The hoof of 


the horse, the paw of the monkey, and the wing of the bird, certainly 
must be admitted to furnish at least general indications of the disposi- 
tion and character of their respective owners. It will not be denied 


either, that the human hand is the chief instrument of man; by its 


means he acquires most of his knowledge ; by it he reacts on the exter- 
world. It corresponds strictly with the character of the brain, and 
indeed of his whole frame. Let an artist substitute for the beautiful 
hand of the Niobe or the Venus, a large, coarse, disproportioned hand, 
with a broad, unhuman-like palm, ape-like thumb, and massive, knotted, 
mis-shapen fingers, and all the world would immediately declare that 
such a hand could never have belonged to so glorious a figure. There 
does not seem to be the smallest reason for doubting the fact, that the 
brain and hand, in well-marked cases, must correspond. The inter- 
esting ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” by Sir Charles Bell, contains cumula- 
tive proofs of this fact. The French philosopher only bears him out, 
when he avows that the Creator, in bestowing on man divers instincts, 
has given to him differently formed hands, conforming to this diversity 
in his intelligence. 
The palm of the hand, according to M. D’Arpentigny, gives the signs 
of the physical appetites, and to a certain point, of the intensity of the 
intellectual aptitudes which the appetites determine. A palm, slender, 
narrow, thin, indicates a feeble and unproductive temperament; an 
imagination without heat, without power; instincts without an object ; 
a taste more delicate than solid; a wit more subtle than comprehensive. 
lf you have it supple, of a suitable thickness and surface,—that is to 
say, in harmony with the proportions of the fingers and thumb—you 
will be apt for all pleasures (inestimable privilege!), and your senses, 
easily excitable, will hold in check the faculties of the imagination. 

Without ceasing to be supple, should the palm display extreme devel- 
opments, egotism and sensuality will be the dominant propensities. 

Finally, should its size be altogether out of proportion with the other 
parts of the hand, if to an extreme hardness there be added an exces- 
sive thickness, it will then indicate instincts and an individuality marked 
with the stamp of an animality without ideas. f : 

With respect to the signs attached to the fingers, M. D’Arpentigny is 
very elaborate :— 

«There are smooth fingers, and there are others which are knotty. 
Amongst these last, the fingers of one may show but one knot ; those 
of another may have two. The significative knots are those recognisa- 
ble easily and at once by the eye, and not those requiring touch to de- 
tect or discover. 

‘Our fingers terminate either like a spatu/a—that is to say, by en- 
larging more or less ; or inasquare form—that is to say, by a phalanx, 
whose lateral lines are parallel or in a cone, more or less acute. To 
these different forms, are attached so many different signs ; but, before 
offering their interpretation, let me szy a few words respecting the knots. 
If that which connects the first phalanx to the second is prominent, 
there will be order in your ideas ; if that which connects the second 
phalanx to the third is prominent, you possess much material thought. 
The first knot never exists without the second ; but the second is often 
present without the first. : i 

** Now, this implies that external order is always in the faculties of 
persons gifted with moral order, whilst there are many known for their 
punctuality who have, notwithstanding, an extremely illogical mind. 

‘* Smooth-fingered persons have all a humour more or less artistic ; 
even those in whom the fingers terminate spatularly or squarely, they 
will proceed alway by inspiration, rather than by reasoning ; by phan- 
tasy and sentiment, rather than by knowledge; by synthesis, rather than 
by analysis. A man expends annually the double of his income, yet his 
house is in the most perfect order, and everything in its place; be as- 
sured that he has smooth fingers, sqaared or spatular. 

‘* Let us proceed to the interpretation of the exterior phalanges, that 
is to say, the first. 2 ey 

** Place before the eyes the hands of seve ral individuals, stretched 
towards you, without support, and the fingers partly separated from each 
other. The first has smooth fingers, terminating in the spatular form ; 





the second has knotty fingers, also terminating in the spatular form. 
Now, in both these individuals we find, by reason of their spatular- 


: formed fingers, an imperious necessity for corporeal agitation, for loco - 


motion, and, very generally, for manual occupation ; more bowels than 


There isa love of horses, dogs, the chase, navigation, war, egriculture, 


commerce. 

“To both belong the innate sense of tangible things, the instinetive 
intelligence of the real, the worship of physical force, the genius of 
calculation, of the industrial and mechanical arts, the exact 
sciences, and experimental science, the graphic arts, 
tration, law, &c.; but a marked aversion for the dounal phil 
sciences, for transcendental metaphysics, for spiritualized poetry, for 
ra Apa for all which springs from the world of speculative ideas 
only. 

‘* As those with smooth fingers proceed by inspiration, ion, in- 
stinct, intuition, and knotted fingers (with the double knot) y calcula- 
tion, reasoning, deduction, probabilities, the hand with smooth 

will especially excel in the arts by locomotion, in those applied sciences 
where spontaneous address and genius prevail over combination. 

‘Now, here is @ hand with smooth fingers, and terminating in a 
square, whilst this other has the phalanges equally square, but the 
fingers are knotted. To both belong @ taste for the moral, political, 


social, phil © sciences; for didactic, analytic, dramatic ; 
for grammer, ages, logic, geometry; a love of literary form, of 


metre, rhythm, symmetry, and arrangement, or art defined and agreed 
on; views, juster than enlarged; a genius for business, re- 
spect, positive and moderate ideas; instinct for duty authority ; 


attention (cudle) to the truly practical fine wit, correctly formed in 
conduct; love of offspring, and usually more brains than bowels. 

‘To men with squared phalanges are due the prevailing theories and 
methods—not elevated poetry, but Jetters, the sciences, and some arts. 
They carry the name of Aristotle inscribed on their standard, and they 
ae the head od four pg 

‘* This type excels not in brilliant imagination, as ts understand 
the pbrase v amathing of this kind appertains to thogueaie dimmed 
man; and all that holds to the reasoning, to combination, as history 
and the social sciences belong to those with knotty fingers. -Descartes 
and Pascal had knotty fingers; Chapelle and Chaulieu had them 
smooth. Men with spatula-formed fingers, have first the action and 
the knowledge how to act (savoir faire), then the knowledge itself 
(savoir). 

‘In France, square-fingered hands abound; hence there are more 
men with tongue than men with hands; more brains organized for the 
theory of the sciences than men adapted to apply them. Our military 
engineers, for example, are at once the most learned and the least 
practical of Europe; if, on the one hand, the difficult questions the 
are called on to solve, in order to obtain their brevet, prove their 
theoretical capes. on the other hand, our gloomy and unhealthy bar- 
racks, our guard-houses, our barracks of encampment—residences fit 
only to shelter savages; and our stables—absolute burial-grounds for 
our horses, attest their total incapacity for practice. 

‘“* The fifth hand before me has the rs smooth, with the - 
ges formed like a cone. The tendency of intellects with such is 
towards the plastic art, painting, sculpture, monumental architecture, 
poetry of the imagination and of the senses (Ariosto) ; a worshipping 
of the beautiful in its solid and visible form; romance; antipathy for 
rigorous deductions; a need of social independence: wopeneen en- 
thusiasm and to fancies. This same form of hand, knotted, the 
same genius, with more combination and more foree. 

‘The philosophic hand is different ; the fingers are knotted, with 
the phalanges, as it were, pee squared, partly conical; the first 
knot giving to the exterior (distal) phalanx a form nearly ovoid. The 
ew is turned towards speculative ideas, meditation, and rigorous 

eductions by words ; love of absolute truth; elevated logic ; a desire 
of political, religious, and social independence ; deistical ; democratic. 

** Finally, here is the psychical hand, with smooth fingers, terminat- 
ing in a slender cone, indicative of a mind contemplative, religious, 
ideal; acultivator of every form of the beautiful, in form and essence, 
but especially in essence. Thus, the Creator has bestowed on the 
square and spatular-fingered hand, matter and reality—that is to say, 
industry, and the Reef cad necessary arts—action and the knowledge 
of facts. To the conical and pointed hand has been opened the way to 
the ideal without limits; the conical established the utiful on the 
basis of the external senses; the pointed aiming at the same through 
the internal sense. 

“To large hands belong the spirit of minutie and of detail: Fre- 
deric I. of Prussia, surnamed the King Corporal, had large hands. 
The poets say the same of Moses; and Domitian, whose hands were 
enormous, amused himself with killing flies. 

‘To moderate-sized hands belongs the synoptic spirit—that is, the 





conception of the details and of the whole: such were those of Walter 
Scott, Montesquieu, Tasso, Racine, Corneille, Wast, Leibnitz, &e. 
**Some hands show better what the intelligence to which they be- 
long is unfit for than for that which suits it; they tell us of antipathies, 
but say nothing of propensities. Many persons have merely the de- 
fects of their type. 

‘* Most correct and learned musicians have square-formed fingers ; 
but mere instrumentation or execution belongs rather to the spatula- 
formed fingers, and singing especially to the pointed. Musicians, such 
as they are, abound amongst mathematicians and algebraists; they 
weigh the sounds by numbers better than others. Long, external 
phalanges indicate a quick taste and aptitude for music. 

**A subtle and disputatious spirit is connected with small hands, 
having delicate fingers; knotted and square phalanges, a desire for 
controversy rouses them before the dawn; and such, no doubt, were 
the hands of the miserable triflers who governed Greece in her closing 
struggle with the barbaric East: under the very sword of Mahomet 
they engaged in the dispute of incomprehensible trifles, abstractions, 
theological follies; thus deserting their country, not from a want of 
courage, but from sheer stupidity. 

‘*When small and slender hands form the majority, they show 
natural decrepitude; large palms and hard and inert fingers preside, 
on the other hand, at the early developement of nations. They build 
pyramids, Cyclopean walls, &c.; they worship Fetiches. 

** Look at the engineer or land-surveyor, who follows a profession 
to which he has been called by nature; who seems to delight in squares 
and triangles, and trapezoids; look at his hand, with its squared, or 
spatula-fcrmed fingers. 

‘* The finest horsemen of our day, the most elegant, M. le Viscomte 
d’Aure, has the hand evidently spatular, but extremely supple. 

‘*Examine now, the hands of lyric poets, of romancists, as Sand, A. 
Dumas, Ade Mussel, Balzac, &c., and you will find the fingers conical.” 

«* Those of grammarians, critics, didactic poets, analytic, dramatic ; 
of medical men, lawyers, geometricians, artists, selon la régle, &e., 
their phalanges will be found square and even spatular. 

es of believing pailsesgnere, theologians, &c., the phalanges are part- 
ly square, partly conical, and knotted. 

‘But if ina polytechnic school you encounter a fine and pointed 
hand, have pity on an unhappy poet, formed to pass his days in sacri- 
ficing to the cyclops and to the gnomes. 

‘Finally, look around you to the hands of your neighbours and 
friends, and observe this one who can dispense with the essential, the 
useful, but not the beautiful and the su uous ; his purse, open to 
all, is closed only against his creditors, advanced life, his heart is 
still young and romantic; he sees the world through the antique light 
of spiritualism, and is profoundly ignorant of the material value of 
things ; he sees poetry in everything ; he loves to wander by moonlight 
on the desert shore, watching her pale light trembling on the waters, 
his heart filled with a voluntary sadness Now, examine the hand of 
this person, whoever he may be, friend, parent, or neighbour, and be 
assured that the fingers are either conical or pointed. 

** Now listen to the discourse of this parvenu: he has been & cow- 
herd, a hawker, a smuggler, and he boasts of it; he might live on or- 
tolans if he chose, his means being ample, but he prefers pork; his 
clothes are wide, and his hair is cut in the brush fashion. Of his three 
sons, he esteems him only who beats his own clothes, cleans his own 
boots, attends to his own horse : the others, says he, read, ruminate, 
and play on the violin, and they do not even know how to clarify wine. 
Music sets him asleep ; the very sight of well-bred men upsets and ir- 
ritates him. He prefers eating withouta coat, and in his shirt-sleeves, 
and waistband loose. He knows nothing of statues and pictures, which 
he calls rubbish; but he is well up to cattle and manures. Science 
and art! fine things, truly. but they are quite unknown on *Change 
and inthe market. In hisgardens you will find carrots, cabbages, and 
sunflowers. He frequents the slaughter-house, chops his own fire- 
wood, &e, This man has a large, thick, and hard palm, with the fing- 

-shaped.” 
ea DArpentinny also lays much stress on the a of the 
thumb to the efficiency of the hand. Newton has said, “that in the 
absence of other proofs, the thumb would have convinced him of the 
existence of a Deity.” Without the thumb, indeed, man’s construc- 
tiveness would have been of no use. It is its possession which consti- 
tutes him the “ tool-makipg animal.” With the thumb and brain to- 





brains; all science weighed by its useful and physically sensible aspect. 
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is the greatest wonder-worker on the face of the earth. 
pee i ar our author, indicates free moral will. The 
intensity of the reasoning will and moral force he measures by the 
1 and thickness of the root of the thumb, which includes the ball 
of the thumb. In the second phalange, he detects the signs of percep- 
tion, judgment, reasoning ; and in the first, or nail phalange, he detects 
invention, decision, initiative power. Have you the phalange narrow, 
slender, thin, short ? then there is a complete absence of decision, there 
is adhesion to the opinion of others, everlasting doubt and uncertainty, 
and, in the end, moral indifference. If the second phalange is largely 
developed, the decision is prompt, tenacious, decisive. ; 

« A small thumb generally announces irresolution, and a mind rega- 
lated by sentiment rather than reason. Albert Durer, Homer, Shaks- 
peare, Montaigne, Barrere the Conventionalist, had certainly the 
thumb small. With this portion of the hand large, the mind is apt to 

e pharisaical, despotic: such must have been the thumb of Souvaroff, 
+r Just, Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, Condillac, Kante. Voltaire, as 

ed by his statue, had the thumbs enormous. Now, the statuary 
Badon, an artist of a fine and delicate taste, would never have given 
to Voltaire’s statue such hands, with thumbs so large and dispropor- 
tioned, had it not been that, the hands of his model being so well 
known, he dared not deviate from the truth. 

«Jt has been said of Napoleon (by J. Arago) that he loved 3 spon gh 
tude and determination in every matter, important or not. e gave a 

nce to the decision by inspiration (instinct) over that by mere 
reasoning, and ke consid irresolution as the proof of a false or weak 
mind. Hence artists have given to his statue, perhaps with justice, a 
gmall or medium hand, with smooth fingers, and a very large thumb. 
The Corsicans, a most obdurate race, have the thumb large. : 

«In Vendée, people with large thumbs, and rolling, restless eyes, 
are held to be sorcerers 

* With a small thumb and smooth fingers coincide the germ of poe- 
try or of art; if the fingers be smooth and pointed, there is a higher 
— to spiritualism: hence Raphaello, Correggio, Perrugino, 
Tasso, George Sand, &c.; while the others—I mean those with the 
a of a square or spatular form—will be drawn towards the 

and the rea/, towards the ordinary in the sphere of things, and to- 
wards utility in the sphere of ideas: such were Teniers, and Callot, 
, Regnard, Lesage. 
Conical and pointed hands, with large thumbs, proceed in art, 
methodically, logically, deductively, ae | as do men with sguared 
gers and smalithumbs. Such was David (the artist), Voltaire, Fon- 
tenelle. That man is thrice destined to poetry who has conical phal- 
anges, smooth fingers, anda small thumb; and he who has the phalan- 
squared or spatula-formed, united to knotty fingers and a large 
Gnas, is thrice devoted to science. No eminent poet has excelled in 
the abstract sciences ; but distinguished philosophers and savans have 
formated their systems in verse.” 

Of soft and hard hands, D’Arpentigny says :— 

“ Though in two persons the hands may strictly resemble each other 
in form, yet, if these hands diffor in this t, that the one has them 
soft and the other hard, their character will still differ essentially. If 
both love motion, the one will seek it in dissipation, the other energeti- 
cally ; and these differences will extend to their studies and their pro- 
fession. This is easily seen in artists so circumstanced. 
® * Paris draws from Picardy, handsome, massive flunkeys, with red 
cheeks, eyelashes almost white—young apprentices with depressed fore- 
heads, who, at one and the same time, credulous and distrustful, pro- 
ceed conformably to their instincts by sluggishness and obstinacy. 
th apdcd the striking character of their Picard physiognomy, pre- 

— in their face in full lustre. Their hands are large, red, and 
a: 


* Hard hands, though not insensible to love, know little tenderness ; 
soft hands are more capable of tenderness than of love. 

“Firm hands without hardness, and elastic without softness, show 
an extended and active intelligence. This hand becomes hard with 
difficulty, though under severe labour, the naturally hard hand, on 
the contrary, hardens still more with extreme facility.” 

Such are a few of the speculations of the ingenious Frenchman on 


this novel subject. Whatever we may say as to their truthfulness, we 
cannot my ee amused at the fancy, the reading, the observation 


which are 


played in their illustration.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Resumed from the Albion of August 31. 
CHAPTER XIV. ‘ 

Awaroue, having found Mr. Arthur Lloyd’s card at his rooms one 
afternoon, determined to take the earliest opportunity of availing him- 
self of Mrs. Berkeley’s permission to call at her house, as he felt dis- 

to improve his acquaintanee with such nice people as she and 
er brother appeared to be. 

He found her at home; and there was a gentleman there also, who 
was named to him as Mr. Francis Pitt. They seemed to be engaged in 
an argument on politics, which was carried on in the most lively man- 
ner by Mrs. Berkeley. She was turning the ministry into ridicule 
with we cleverness and vivacity, whilst he defended them with equal 
warmth. 

“ T am glad you are come,” said she to Anatole, “ for I am sure you 
will take my side, and help me to convince Mr. Pitt how badly Eng- 
land is governed.” 

“I fear you must apply to some one better informed than I am,” re- 
_ Anatole, “as I am altogether in the dark on that subject, for I 

ve not yet heard the ministerial side of the question.” 

** Well, now, Mr. Pitt is the very person to enlighten you on their 
specious policy,” said Susan, slyly. 

** No indeed,” said Mr. Pitt; “pray do not su pose that I join the 
cabinet in ail their views, I only mean to support their measures; when 
LT like them. 

** So you all say when you are on the hastings,” answered Susan— 
*‘ measures, not men, is the old cant; but now that you are in parlia- 
ment, you must either belong to the ministry or to the opposition, and 
vote with them or against them on all party questions.” 

**T hope not; at least I have no intention of doing so at present.” 

«But I should like,” said Anatole, “to hear it proved that their 
measures are ever good, as I have hitherto heard nothing but censure 
and condemnation in the most wholesale and sweeping fashion since I 
have been in England.” 

“‘Lam sure,” said Mr. Pitt, “that you are too impartial to judge 
Without having first heard both sides of the question; and although [ 
do not mean to defend the cabinet indiscriminately, still I confess that 
i perfectly concur in most of their great principles.” 

Great principles!” exclaimed Susan ; “ well, I must say that I 
have Ao faith in the existence either of greatness or of principles in 
Poon nog jecneerning the present government. But I suppose you mean 


** And supposing I do mean free trade, Mrs. Berkeley, what have 
— say ogesnet it? By yielding in time to the universal wish of 
: avy ar by abolishing an iniquitous law, which must have 
ance Me tered into @ state of anarchy and revolution, peace and 

v5 ve been secured to Great Britain alone, in the midst of 
confusion veo which agitate almost every other state in the 
mare At Apeen. - i: the timely abrogation of the corn-laws, have 

“ Now, Monsieur de Salis, speak for me, as 1 know nothing about it.” 

“I cannot say that I know much more,” said Anatole ; ‘and proba- 
bly I do not understand the subject nearly so well as youdo. But I 
have heard,” continued he, turning to Mr. Pitt, “that although pro- 
ben are cheaper in consequence of these Measures, distress is rife in 
poe » because they have diminished the demand for labour both 
*Temcouky te Ullee ” said Mr. Sart 

’ r. » “that the large imports of 
foreign grain may have produced 3 de secilelet | but pinta 


tali - 
Pe ives ering. Tht mited period of com 
ut some distress. The equilibrium must be disturbed 
more than it was originally, before it can be perfectly established.” 
You assume that the equilibrium did not exist formerly, because 
the agricultural interests pater and you would establish it b 
destroying them; you would heal the supposed 
limb ; and you mean that a radical cure requires amputation. But 
ou must recollect that the patient, even if restored to health, which is 
ubtful, must always remain a cripple.” 
* Bravo, Monsieur de Salis!” cried Susan, clapping her hands. 
oa Wait a little, if you please, Mrs. Berkeley,” resumed Mr. Pitt. 
have said that the fall in the price of corn may have been produc- 


tive of distress, but now I add that its real and : 
Cessive and unequal! taxation,” real and permanent cause is ex- 


sore by cutting off the 


protection to free trade cannot | 


“Hear, hear, from the Protectionist benches,” interrupted Mrs. 
Berkeley. 
« Ah! this is new to me,” said Anatole. : 
«* Moreover,” continued Mr. Pitt, ‘‘it is not just to attribute any 
evil consequences which have arisen from the commercial policy of the 
resent government to their misrule, for that policy had been pursued 
for some years before their accession to office.” 
«‘ Cheers from the Ministerial benches,” interrupted Mrs. Berkeley. 
« Allow me for one moment,” said Anatole. ‘I am really quite per- 
plexed. I suppose you, Mr. Pitt, who are, as 1 understand, a member 
of parliament, to represent one class of the prevalent opinions ; how is 
it possible that they can be applauded, as Mrs. Berkeley has just in- 
sinuated they are, both by the Protectionists and by the Ministerial 
”” 


rty ?” 
ee Loud cheers from the Opposition!” exclaimed Mrs. Berkeley. 

«* Will no one explain this to me? it is a riddle.” 

«¢ [mmense and continued cheering,” added Mrs. Berkeley. 

«Why, what have I said ?” asked Anatole. ¢ ° 

‘¢ You have spoken the truth, Monsieur de Salis,” said Mrs. Berke- 
ley; itis a riddle.” " 

** Which is most easily read,” said Mr. Pitt. . 

“Well, pray tell me how you can please both parties,” said Anatole, 

“ Or neither,” added Mrs. Berkeley. ‘ : : 

“You are too severe, Mrs. Berkeley,” continued Mr. Pitt; ‘* but if 
you will but listen for one moment ie 

“ Youcall me to order,” interrupted Mrs. Berkeley. 

“must say that your countryman, Monsieur dv Salis, who has lately 
proposed that both sexes should have seats in the national assembly, 
must be a.bold man.” ° 

“Oh, I am sure that there are many ladies,” said Susan, “‘ who 
would legislate a great deal better than your members of parliament 
—look at Miss Martineau.“ - on 

“Well, we will not dispute that point at present,” rejoined Mr. 
Pitt ; ‘let me explain how we view the existing political state of Eng- 
land.” 

* Yes, do,” said Mrs. Berkeley. — 

«People complain of want of encouragement to our domestic indus- 
try—they treat it as a simple question of the accumulation of wealth ; 
but they greatly underrate its importance, for higher national interests 
are involved in it than mere material advantages. The social progress 
of the people is at stake, and thatis a consideration which should over- 
rule every other.” 

“T confess I cannot follow you,” said Anatole. ‘‘In other words, 
you would let the labouring classes starve, in order that they may ad- 
vance in refinement of taste and civilisation.” 

Susan smiled, and nodded her approbation to Anatole. 

“ Perhaps you legislate,” continued he, “on the same principle as 
Lord Byron fasted—because he thought that beefsteaks made him fero- 
cious.” 

Susan laughed heartily at this illustration, and said— 

* Ah, Mr. Pitt, sophistry will not stand against plain matter of fact 
and straightforward truth.” . , 

«But you have not heard what I was going to say,” said Mr. Pitt. 
‘It is argued, that as long as hostile tariffs exist abroad, free imports 
at home prevent a profitable exchange; but this theory of commercial 
reciprocity is altogether illusory, for the only way to fight hostile 
tariffs is by free imports; and the more the principle of protection is 
extended, the greater will be the injury inflicted on the best interests 
of the nation.” 

«“ Now we ere coming to the point,” replied Anatole ; “ this, at least, 
is a doctrine propounded in intelligible terms. But it cannot be denied 
that immediate disadvantages accrue from the admission of foreign pro- 
duce without countervailing duties, and it is self-evident that those 
evils should and can only be counterbalanced by protection.” 

«You talk of immediate evils,” said Mr. Pitt; ‘* pray remember that 
they are occasioned through the instrumentality of cheapness and 
abundance.” 

** I do not lose sight of that; but a degree of cheapness which makes 
it unprofitable to grow or manufactare in the country, and an amount 
of abundance, not of our own produce, but that of others, for the pur- 
chase of which your capital leaves the country, are advantages which, 








to say the least of them, are rather hypothetical. I may be wrong— 
most probably I am—but really I think I should prefer both scarcity 
and dearness, ‘ ceteris paribus,’ in such circumstances.” 

«Ifyou would follow out your idea of restoring protection by coun- 
tervailing duties,” said Mr. Pitt, “I think you would find that it comes 
to a ‘ reductio ad absurdum.’ You would propose to meet hostile ta- 
riffain this way. Take Ameri inst The United States 
burden our cotton goods with a duty of twenty per cent. On the re- 


ciprocity principle, you must have a high duty on the importation of 
raw cotton. But it is quite evident that you should purchase the raw 
material at the cheapest rate that is possible; and by raising the price 
of the produce of countries hostile to you, no compensatien is given to 
the manufacturer of any one particular article at home. By so doing, 
you will onl —_ the national capital, and the means of stimulat- 
ing national industry will consequently be decreased. Take France 
—our hardwares are burdened there; would you impose a heavy duty 
on French wines? What good would that do you ?” 

‘* None at all,” replied Anatole, ‘‘ excepting that the balance would 
be preserved; and when France and America take their duties off your 
hardware and cotton goods, it will be time enough for you to import 
their wines and raw cotton free. Why do they not abolish their im- 
port duties ?” 

** Because the influence of powerful individuals induces their gov- 
a to keep them up, to the inevitable detriment of the nation at 

arge.” 

** But wine is not food,” again objected Anatole; “and although 
those who wish to enjoy a luxury may pay for it, still it might be 
cheapened. But I confess I cannot understand how the consistency of 
@ mere theory should prevail with an enlighened people like the Eng- 
lish, and make them ruin their own produce, such as grain, in order 
that wine, cotton, and other articles which are not grown in England, 
should be imported free.” 

**Now, listen. I think I can convince = that you are mistaken. 
Is not thé capital of the country the real fund on which national in- 
dustry should be supported ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Is notindustry at home encouraged in proportion to the amount of 
capital employed ?” 

** Yes.” 

« Is not national capital increased by the saving of national reve- 
nue ’” 

** Yes.” 

“Isnot the purchase at home of certain articles, at a higher rate 

than they can be procured for abroad, a diminution of annual reve- 

nue ?” 

** No.” 

** And why not, pray?” 

* Because, if you import them, you cannot produce so much at home, 

and your capital will be spent abroad, instead of being invested in the 

encouragement of domestic industry.” 

. ‘Well done; plain sense against political economy!” exclaimed 
usan,. 

“Oh, you need not jump at a conclusion,” said Mr. Pitt; “I cannot 

admit this.” 

** Well, perhaps I may be able to convince you,” said Anatole, « as 

you have not convinced me.” 

** We shall see.” 

a capital employed only according as it can be invested with 

profit ?”” 

** Certainly.” 

“Can labour be remunerative when foreign produce undersells the 

market to a pegsee which leaves no profit ?” 

“Undoubtedly not.” 

“ Well, then, if daties, not prohibitory, but countervailing, are abol- 

ished, and leave native industry unprotected, will not capital be with- 

drawn from it, and be invested elsewhere and otherwise ?—and will not 

the inevitable consequences be, that less will be produced—fewer la- 

bourers will be employed—those who cannot get work will not have 





y | Wages—and without wages, how can they purchase food, be it ever so 


cheap? The result is distress; and the cause appears to me, although 
my peor opinions can have neither weight nor value, to be a vicious 
principle of commercial policy.” 

**T am convinced, Mr. Pitt,” said Mrs. Berkeley; “ are you?” 

“Not in the least.” 

‘Well, you must indeed be very obstinate. But have we not had 
enough of these tiresome politics? I wonder if Arthur is at home. I 
am sure he would like to see you.” 

Mrs. Berkeley rang the bell, and directed that Mr. Lloyd should 








‘ 


be informed that Mr. Pitt and Monsieur de Salis were in the drawing. 


room. 

Mr. Lloyd soon appeared, and he shook hands most cordially w; 
Anatole, while he bowed to Mr. Pitt, with whom he was made acquaint 
ed by his sister. 

I hope you will allow me to say one thing, Mrs. Berkeley,” gaig 
Mr. Pitt, “ before dismissing the subject of the present government.” 
«* Most certainly,” said Susan. . 

“«T declared that I fully concurred with them in most of their Meas- 
ures, but their efficiency as administrators of office is quite another 
affair, and there we might possibly agree.” 

‘**T am glad to hear that, at least,” said Susan; “and, indeed, most 
people seem to be somewhat sceptical on that point, even although the 
support them in parliament.” y 

“T fear that there is a great deal to find fault with in Downing- 
street,” continued Mr. Pitt. ‘‘I witnessed a scene the other day a 
the sere of one of the departments, which was most heart- 
rending.” 

es What was it ?” asked Susan. 

**T had occasion to write a note there, and among the expectants for 
audiences was a gentleman of the name of Somerville, who, I have req- 
son to think, is an innocent victim of injustice, and he was, indeed 
much to be pitied.” , 

** Do you know the particulars of his case ?” asked Arthur Lloyd. 

*‘ By what I could gather from the conversation of the bystanders, [ 
believe that he had held some appointment abroad, which he has lost 
without any fault of his own, and he has even been refused a hearing 
to justify himself.” 

** Very sad,” said Susan; “and perhaps he has a family.” 

“« Yes— a wife and several children, depending solely on his own ex- 
ertions. I felt most pen for him—he was the picture of despair.” 

** How shocking!” said Lloyd; but could nothing be done for him ?” 

‘I would be very glad if you could point out the way,” said Mr. 
Pitt, ‘as am very much mistaken in character if he is not deserving.” 

* It is really too bad,” said Arthur, “ that great men should so often 
be unfeeling and without conscience.” 

Mr. Pitt then bowed and left them, while Anatole was expressing to 
Arthur his regret at not having been at home when he was kind enough 
to call. Arthur hoped that they might meet frequently. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Shortly after Mr. Pitt had taken leave of Mrs. Berkeley and Mr. 
Lloyd, Anatole rose to wish them good morning. Susan said that she 
expected Sir Henry Brooke to come in a few minutes, with a letter 
from [taly, which he meant to read to her, as she had lived so much 
among the Italians that she was deeply interested in their cause; and 
if Monsieur de Salis was disengaged, he mightlike tohearitalso. An- 
atole thanked her, and sat down again, quite willing to find any good 
excuse for remaining with her and her brother. He felt that an inti- 
macy with them would be most agreeable, and he perceived that they 
were as much disposed, as he was, to allow their acquaintance to ripen 
into friendship. 

** And who is Sir Henry Brooke ?” asked Anatole. 

“‘ He is a near relation of mine,” answered Susan, “and, unfortu- 
nately, he is a great Whig ; but he has an intimate friend, a Conserva- 
tive, who is always trying to convert him, and he has written hima 
long letter on the foreign policy of the ministry, which Sir Henry prom- 
ised to bring me to-day.” 

‘* And his friend is in Italy at present ?” 

“ Yes; Mr. Beaumont left Elmington, where he has a villaand keeps 
his hunters, to make a short tour on the Continent: and as he is very 
much attached to Sir Henry Brooke, he keeps up the most voluminous 
correspondence with him.” 

‘* His letters must be curious,” said Arthur, ‘‘ for he never seems to 
know his own mind. He says he is a Protectionist, but his ideas are 
always rather confused, and, as he is most seriously afflicted with the 
* cacoethes scribendi,’ I dare say he writes very oddly.” 

«« And then he has a note-book,”’ added Susan, “ which he pulls out 
at every moment to insert his memoranda—especially when he has to 
record anything of Henry Brooke, who is his idol.” . 

‘*I hope there is no indiscretion at my being present at the reading 
of a private correspondence ?” said Anatole. 

**Qh, not in the least,” answered Susan; “I'll tell Henry that I 
asked you to stay to hear it, and he will be delighted to make your ac- 
quaintance. Here he comes.” 

When Sir Henry Brooke was announced, Anatole expected to see a 
grave personage appear, and he was much astonished to find in him a 
very young and gay-looking man. He was gentlemanly and prepos- 
sessing in manners and appearance, and when he and Anatole were in- 
troduced to each other, he bowed and smiled with frank good-humour. 

**If you had come a few minutes sooner, Henry,” said Susan, “ you 
would have seen Mr. Francis Pitt, who is just gone, and we have had 
such an argument!” 

** On what subject ?” asked Sir Henry, carelessly. 

“* About the ministry.” 

** Ah! I should like to have heard it.” 

**]T dare say you would, as you are all so afraid of losing his father’s 
support; and you detestable Whigs would like to know from the son’s 
conversation how the land lies. But you shall know nothing from me ; 
and Monsieur de Salis is too good a Conservative to give you any as- 
sistance.’’ 

*“* Pray do not consider me as anything, Mrs. Berkeley,” said Ana- 
tole, ** for, to tell the truth, I hardly yet understand the difference be- 
tween Whigs and Tories.” 

**You have not been long in England, I presume?” inquired Sir 
Henry. 

* Only a few days.” 

** But there are Conservatives and Liberals in all countries; they 
must be pretty much the same everywhere.” 

“*Why, I confess that I find a very great difference in England from 
anything I have ever seen or even heard of elsewhere.” 

** How so?” 

* Sir Richard Pitt, for instance, has always been called the great 
Conservative; his son is probably tutored by him, and yet he has just 
been talking warmly in favour of free trade.” 

“*Oh, Monsieur de Salis!’ exclaimed Susan; “why do you tell Sir 
Henry what Mr. Pitt said ?” 

‘* Is there any reason for concealment ?” asked Anatole with aston- 
ishment. 

*¢ None in the world, Monsieur de Salis,” said Arthur Lloyd, as he 
rose to leave the room. ‘I hope you will never lose your candour and 
straightforwardness in the contaminating atmosphere of politics. Pray 
excuse me, as I have an appointment. Good morning.” 

“ But if Mr. Pitt defended free-trade principles,” said Brooke, when 
Lloyd was gone, “ it is a natural inference that they were attacked.” 

«Oh, no; not by me at least,” said Anatole; “I only made objec- 
tions for the avowed purpose of obtaining information.” 

** And you were convinced, I hope ?” 

**T cannot say I was.” ’ deta 

“‘ And who could be ?” added Susan, ‘‘ except you odious Whigs.” 

“We are certainly very unfortunate not to mect with your ap- 
proval; but I should like to hear what Monsieur de Salis can say 
against us ?” ‘ 

‘*T do not venture to condemn,” said Anatole, “forIdo not consider 


myself to be competent to judge. I am only desirous of gaining an in- 
sight into the political state of England, which is, as yet, quite incom- 
prehensible to me.” 


“ Well, let us see; where lie the difficulties?” ; 
‘¢ First, the depressed condition of the labouring classes is surely the 


result of misgovernment.” 


**T deny that it exists.” ; 
«Oh, come,” said Susan, “ that is rather too much.” 
“But are there no undeniable facts in England,” said Anatole, 


“‘ which are borne out by official documents »” 


«Certainly, and it is to official documents laid upon the table of the 


House of Commons that I appeal,” said Sir Henry, “‘in support of my 
assertion.” 


« Ah, that is speaking to some purpose,” said Anatole. : 
«« First, we have reports from the principal seats of manufacturing 


industry in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which represent generally 
that work is plentiful and that provisions are cheap, which are the two 
main points in the prosperity and adversity of the operatives. The 
fall in the price of commodities is equal to an advance of twenty-five 
per cent. in wages. The declared value of exports for the first 
five months of this year is upwards of twenty-one millions sterling, 
whilst that of the corresponding months of last year was not quite 
nineteen milli ons, giving an increase of more than two millions. 


«‘Ani the agricultural interests ?” asked Anatole. 





“Ah, that is the question,” added Mrs. Berkeley. ‘ Well, I cannot 
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deny that the agriculturists are suffering a certain degree of distress; 
put there is a great deal more complaint and alarm amongst them than 
the circumstances justify.” 

“Oh, but that is a matter ¢* opinion,” objected Anatole; ‘* you pro- 
mised us facts, proved by documents.” 

« The facts are, that they were ‘not better off in the haleyon days 
of protection; and high protective duties afford no guarantee to the 
farmer.” 

‘* Facts, if you please,” insisted Anatole. ‘ 

«*T have no objections to come to my oe if you like,” answered Sir 
Henry ; “‘ in 1847 the number of fureign beasts imported was sixty-three 
thousand, while that of 1848 was only forty-seven thousand.” 

‘And did you expect that farmers and graziers abroad would have 
cattle ready reared for the British market in anticipation of the change 
of commercial policy ?” 

“J do not know about that; but your argument can hardly hold 
good, for in some kinds of cattle the importation has increased, so that 
the cause cannot be the one you assign.” 

‘* Facts, again, I beg you,” said Anatole. 

‘* Well, the number of calves imported last year was fifteen thou- 
sand, that of the year before having been only twelve thousand.” 

‘Qn the contrary, that is a corroboration of my argument, as 
calves are sooner fit for sale than grown cattle. But can your objec- 
tion not be explainedin another way? Perhaps salted meats, such as 
bacon, may have been imported to a larger extent than they were 
formerly.” 

«* Yes, they have: but not in a degree to supply the deficiency of the 
importation of pigs from Ireland.” 

“ Ah, that has decreased, has it?” asked Anatole. 

** Yes it has.” 

** Do you recollect the proportions ?” 

‘Tn the first quarter of 1846, it was a hundred and fifty-two thou- 
sand ; and in 1847, it was forty-five thousand ; in 1848, fifty-two thou- 
sand; and in 1849, twenty-seven thousand.” 

‘* Indeed ?—it is now little more than a sixth part of what it was. 
Poor Ireland! And whose fault is that ?”’ 

‘* Oh, that is a different question—do not wander from the point’” 

‘«* With all my heart—let us continue the first investigation ; how is 
it with corn, then?” 

‘* The Protectionists vociferated that we should be overwhelmed with 
wheat from the Baltic and the United States when it could be imported 
free ; well, we have not had nearly as much from these directions as 
from France and Belgium—nearly five hundred thousand from each, I 
believe, within the last year.” 

‘** That proves nothing,” said Anatole, ‘‘as it was an evident conse- 
quence of events on the Continent; and what does it matter to the En- 
glish farmer where the corn comes from that ruins him ?” 

‘** Well then, the harvest was bad.” 

‘*« Natural vicissitudes are no grounds for. altering the laws. But 
you have never answered my question about the depressed condition of 
the agricultural labourers.” 

‘** Agriculture must do what manufactures have done. Trade has 
been thrown open—our manufacturers had no longer a monopoly— 
they improved their machinery, and will still bear the palm from for- 
eign competition ; let our farmers do the same.” 

**I confess this appears to me to be rather a strange theory; you 
ruin them, in order that they may render their practice more perfect. 
Strange legislation this!” 

** Very good, Monsieur de Salis,” said Susan. 

** You admit that the agricultural interests are ina certain degree 
sacrificed to those of the manufacturing classes, and you argue that 
cultivators will be induced to follow the example of the manufacturers 
by improving their system; but I think it much more probable that the 
manufacturers will follow the cultivators, and that they will in the 
mean time be unavoidably involved in the-ruin of the farming classes. 
And then I always understood,’’ continued Anatole, “ that the English 
husbandry was the best in the world.” 

‘Everything is susceptible of amelioration,” answered Brooke; 
“our manufactures were also the first in the world, and they are being 
rapidly improved.” 

“* Perhaps; bat manufacturers are generally wealthy capitalists, 
with the command of money and mechanical science to make experi- 
ments with ; farmers are in a very different position, for they cannot 
venture to trifle with their crops, which are so dependent on weather 
gad seasons. And if distress does not exist to a great extent, how do 
you account for the increase of pauperism ?” 

** You allude to Ireland,” said Brooke. 

** No, to Englan@; [have heard that the workhouses are filling.” 

‘+ Ah! yes, the eastern division of Kent has been talked of—I suppose 
you mean that. [t has been quoted as a test of the distress of the agri- 
cultural labourers, because the number of able-bodied paupers has in- 
creased. But that involves another question, and a very complicated 
one, the merits of the poor-law.” 

‘© Pray do not begin another subject,” interrupted Mrs. Berkeley, 
** if you expect to have time to read Mr. Beaumont’s letter. Have you 
brought it, Henry ?” 

** Yes ; here it is.” 

‘* T have asked Monsieur de Salis to stay to hear it, if you have 
no objections ; it may interest him as a diplomatist ; so pray, begin.” 

** T shall be very glad,” said Brooke, ‘‘that Monsieur de Salis should 
be one of the audience, butI fear that poor Beaumont does not make 
himself very intelligible, as he is sometimes a little muddle-headed in 
his conclsusion.”’ 

* Why, I have been able to make so little of English politics,” said 
Anatole, ‘* that [ do not feel much encouraged to attempt the investi- 
gation of another such subject.” 

‘* Have you studied the state of England much ?” in quired Brooke. 

*‘QOh,no. Ihave only been a few days in London, but I am most 
anxious to see daylight before me; though, as yet, I have found that the 
more [ converse on English political affairs, the more bewildered I be- 
come.” 

** Whom have you applied to for information ? asked Sir Henry ; 
** for much mast necessarily depend on the persons you talk with.” 

** T have only spoken with Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Pitt, and yourself.” 

** Well, thatis odd—Lloyd is a Protectionist, I am a Whig——” 

** A Whig-Radical,” interrupted Susan. 

*« And Mr. Pitt?” asked Anatole. 

“Mr. Pitt ? said Sir Henry, and he seemed embarrassed; ‘Mr. Pitt 
goes with his father, I suppose.” 

** And his father,” continued Anatole; “* what is he ?” 

‘* He is the head of a considerable party.” 

** Conservative or Whig ? inaeired, Anatole again. 

““ Why, that is a question,” hesitated Brooke. 

* He is neither one think nor another.” said Susan, quickly. ‘* Now 
begin your letter, Henry.” 
Brooke commenced the reading of the letter, which must be left for 
another chapter, whilst Anatole looked perfectly amazed at the dis- 
covery that the head of a considerable political party was neither one 
thing nor another. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
Continuation of his Evidence. 


What is the amount of pensions at the present moment compared 
with the amouat in 1810 ?—At a much later period than 1810, the to- 
tal amount of pensions was not less than 145,000/. In the report of 
the Committee of 1831, on Civil Government Charges, there is this 

memae The pension list, formerly charged on the Civil List of 

ng - and treland and the hereditary revenues of Scotland, and 
whic amounted to 145,7501., is now reduced toa sum of 75,000/. charg- 
ed on the Civil List. But that sum of 145,750/., was the amount of 
the pension list as it existed in the reign of George IV. The pension- 


list which existed in 1810, in the reign of George LII., was of much 
larger amount. 


Taking the office of the First 
other emoluments or advanta coe tery a: Oi Rom tie, 


} ‘Antages now belonging to that office beyond 
mas are stated in the list before the Committee ?—The First Lend of 
oft Treasury nas 5,000/. a-year, and there is a house attached to the 

ce; as I happened to have a house in the immediate neighbourhood, 


taking possession of it. I do not recollect whether he pays the rates 
or not 

You paid for the furniture on entering ?—I paid my predecessor for 
the furniture, receiving a payment from my successor; I never occu- 
ied the house as a residence. I allowed occasionally commissions of 
inquiry to occupy some of the rooms. 

There are no other advantages, except the house attached to that 
office ?—None whatever. . 

Are you aware whether any of the other first-class offices in this list 
have any other pecuniary advantage besides those stated in the list ?— 
There is the patronage of office ; except that, 1 am not aware of any ; 
all fees and gratuities of every kind are abolished. When I was first 
appointed Secretary of State there was an allowance for a certain 
amount of plate. 

To which of the offices was that allowance attached ?—It was allow- 
ed to the Secretaries of State, and I think to the First Minister; it was 
paid from the civil list; it was not a large allowance; it has been 
abolished altogether. 

Do you know whether, in the case of any of these offices in former 
times, any allowance was made for a house if no house was attached ?— 
I think not; I think there never has been a house attached to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty has always had a house, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and some of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. 

You said that there is an allowance made to the First Lord of the 
Treasury for two privatesecretaries ; is that allowance made if the pri- 
vate secretaries happen to be in the House of Commons ?—The private 
secretary would not be entitled to retain his seat in Parliament if he 
received a salary, because the number of offices the holders of which 
are allowed to sit in Parliament is limited. 

Is there attached to any of the offices in this list any considerable 
amount of patronage which forms an additional advantage to the office 
beyond its emoluments ?—There is considerable patronage attached to 
some of them, probably to all of them; the patronage attached to the 
office of the First Lord of the Treasury is very great in amount 

Has the patronage attached to these offices increased or diminished, 
as compared with the patronage formerly existing ’—The appointments 
to civil offices have probably increased, because, as our colonial pos- 
sessions have extended, and the receipt of our revenue has increased, it 
is probable that that species of patronage has increased also. 

Is the patronage which is nominally in the hands of the Crown, in 
reality in the hands of the first Lord of the Treasury ?—Substantially. 
I do not mean to say that the whole patronage of the State is in the 
hands of the First Lord of the Treasury, because the patronage of the 
other departments is considerable. The Church patronage of the 
Crown, with the exception of that which belongs to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, is virtually disposed of according to the advice of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

How is the power of the Prime Minister defined with respect to Gov- 
ernment patronage ?—The power is uot strictly defined. The diploma- 
tic appointments are disposed of immediately on the advice of the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would naturally confer on all important appointménts 
with the First Lord of the Tredsury ; so, with regard to other offices, I 
apprehend there is, or that there ought to be, that intimate concert and 
cordial union between the persons holding the highest offices in the 
state, that they would confer together upon every important appoint- 
ment; I mean, that each head of a department would confer with the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; for example, that no very important colo- 
nial appointment would be made without previous communication be- 
tween the Colonial Secretary and the First Lord ofthe Treasury. The 
First Lord of the Treasury would not make an appointment in any de- 
partment but his own; officially and formally, it would be made by the 
Minister who presided over the department, but there would probably 
be communication between that Minister and the First Lord of the 
Treasury in respect to important appointments. 

With regard to the — of the Church, is not that more direct- 
ly and entirely at the disposal of the Prime Minister than is the pa- 
tronage of the various departments ?—With respect to the Church pa- 
tronage of the Crown, except that portion of it which is exercised by 
the Lord Chancellor, and which is of very considerable amount, I con- 
sider that the first Lord of the Treasury would be responsible for the 


disposal of the whole of the Church patronage. _ 
hat includes the appointments of the archbishops and bishops ?— 


The archbishops, the bishops, the deans, and all the Crown livings to 
which the Lord Chancellor does not appoint. 

What is the number of Crown livings in the Church to which the 
Lord Chancellor has not the appointment ?—The patronage of the Lord 
Chancellor with respect to livings is much greater than that of the First 
Lord of the Treasury; the patronage of the Crown disposed of by the 





advice of the First Lord of the Treasury (so far as livings are con- 
cerned) is not great; the greater proportion of livings in the Church 
belonging to the Crown are disposed of by the Lord Chancellor. 

You have stated the power which the Minister had, in former times, 
of bestowing appointments on his relatives and connexions, is it not to 
be taken as in some degree an addition to his emoluments; is it not the 
fact, also, now that the Minister has the power, and does still exercise 
it, of doing that which is advantageous to his family and relatives, by 
the distribution of appointments among them ?—That certainly is one 
of the advantages of office, and one that remainsundiminished. I thiak 
there is more care in making appointments than there was in former 
times, but still the power remains undiminished. 

{t is more controlled by public opinion, and the influence of the press, 
and of more responsibility in Parliament ?—And the conscience of the 
Minister. 

Then in taking into account that the pecuniary emolument is 5,000/. 
a year, all this patronage is also to be taken into consideration as it was 
in former times, though perhaps itis not appropriated so directly to 
the Minister’s family as it was in former times ?—No doubt the selection 
of ame for the highest offices in the state is a very great privilege, 
and a very great trust, and if the Minister’s relatives are qualified, it 
is, no doubt, a great advantage that he is enabled to confer upon his re- 
latives appointments of considerable value. 

Has not the Prime Minister the absolute disposal of all other Cabi- 
net appointments? That must very much depend upon the personal 
character and influence of the Prime Minister. I suppose Mr. Pitt ap- 

inted his own colleagues. When Mr. Pitt had a quarrel with the 

ord Chanceller (Thurlow, ) it ended by the King requiring the Lord 
Chancellor to resign ; but the power of a Minister to appoint or remove 
his collvagues is by no means an absolute one; I do not think you can 
consider that power asa branch of patronage. The appointment of 
Ministers is sometimes the result of a combination of parties, rather 
than the act of the Prime Minister. Speaking generally. however, the 
Crown would certainly be influenced by the advice of the Prime Minis- 
ter in the seleetion of his colleagues. The charge of forming the Gov- 
ernment is left almost exclusively to the Prime Minister. 

Does not the existence of the Government depend upon the Prime 
Minister, inasmuch as he is the pivot upon which the whole Govern- 
ment turns? [tis difficult to give an answer to that question; Lord 
Chatham at the time of his greatest official power was not the Prime 
Minister of this country. Lord Chatham was never First Lord of the 
Treasury—he was Secretary of State at the time when the great mili- 
tary successes of the war, which ended with the peace of 1763, were 
achieved. Afterwards, when he formed the Government, in 1766, he 
held only the office of Lord Privy Seal. 

If the Prime Minister tenders his resignation to the Sovereign, is not 
that virtually a dissolution of the Ministry ?—It probably would be, 
but the chief support of a Government has not always been the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Fox was not Prime Minister—Mr. Fox was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the years 1806 and 1807. Although Lord 
Grenville was nominally Prime Minister, Mr. Fox must have exercised 
at least equal influence in the Administration. 

As it is in the power of the Prime Minister at any time to cause a dis- 
solution of the Cabinet by his resignation, does not that give him the 
power of exercising great influence in the disposal of the patronage of 
each department so far as he chooses to interfere?—I do not think he 
exercises on that account any influence over the disposal of appoint- 
ments ; I have no recollection of any case in which he has made use of 





y “Fyrom situated for the duties of office and of Parliament, I 
not occupy the official house 48 @ private residence; but it is very 
Possible that a Minister, not having a house in the neighbourhood, 
might find it very convenient to occupy the official house. 
U you know of any other advantages, either in the way of emolu- 


ment or in any other way, which are attached t y ri 
Lord of the Treasury ?—No. He has an iemtaths fee nee ectomne 
secretaries, and he has this house, which, 
a - an advantage to him. 


allowance for two private 
if he does not occupy, it is 


it any disadvantage ?--I believe so; he pays for the furniture on 








any such influence for such a purpose. 

Does not it involve this consequence, that if any colleague of the 
| Prime Minister resisted his wishes with reference to any particular ap- 
pointment, he would have the power of dissolving the Government, by 
| refusing to continue in office ?—Under all ordinary circumstanges, if 
there wasa serious difference of opinion between the Prime Minister 
and one of his colleagues, and that difference could not be reconciled 

by an amicable understanding, the result would be the retirement of 
| the colleague, not of the Prime Minister ; but such a difference would 





The possession of this patronage does not in any way diminish the 
personal ex ure occasioned to the holders of these offices ?—Not 
in the slightest degree. 

Do you consider the Prime Minister responsible for the disposal of 
the whole of the patronage of Government ?—I think so. 

Is it his duty to control the disposal of that patronage ?—I think go. 
In all my experience, however, there has been cordial concert in these 
matters between all the members of the Government and the Prime 
Minister. I do not recollect the slightest difference of opinion about 
an appointment; at any rate, if there was a difference of opinion, I do 
not recollect any case in which it was not immediately reconciled. 

Will you state how far the Prime Minister has an influence over the 
patronage of the eens connected with the Government of India, 
that of Covernsr- eneral for instance ?—I consider that the Prime 
Minister ought to have as great ‘influence over the appointment of the 
Governor-General as the President of the Board of Control. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control would never suggest the appointment of 
an individual to fill that office without being certain that he had the 
complete concurrence of the Prime Minister. That is true of all great 
offices, but mre 4 so of such an appointment as the Governor- 
General of The Prime Minister would have at least as much 
influence on the appointment of Governor-General of India as the 
Minister in whose particular department the formal appointment 


ht be. 
nm the Prime Minister as much influence over the appointment of 
the Governor-General of India as he has over the appointment of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; that is te say, how far is he — 
of the East India Company with regard to the appointment ?—The 
pointment cannot take place without the concurrence of the East [ 


Company. ° 
But the East India Company can make no appointment of their own? 
—No. 


Then virtually it becomes the appointment of the Prime Minister ?— 
Virtually perhaps it is so; but these public departments cannot go on 

successfully unless there is a good understanding between them. 

Are there not instances in which the East India Company has differ- 

ed as to the appointment, and the appointment has consequently been 
obliged to be cancelled ?— There have been such instances. 

But, in fact, no Governor-General of India can be appointed without 
the complete approbation, sanction and concurrence of the Prime Min- 
ister of the Crown?—No, nor could he be appointed, nor would it be 
advisable that he should be appointed, unless the person named had 
the complete confidence of the East India Company. 

The President of the Board of Control is one of the offices for which 
the Prime Minister selects an individual as his colleague ?—The Prime 
Minister, upon the formation of the Government, would submit to the 
Sovereign the name of the individusl whom he considered to be best 
qualified to fill the office of President of the Board of Control; and sup- 
posing there were @ vacancy in the office after the Government had 
been formed, the Prime Minister would take the pleasure of the Crown 
upon the appointment of a person to hold that office. 

With regard to the Secretaries of the Board of Control, are those ap- 
pointments made precisely inthe same way as the Secretaries of the 
Home Department and of the Admiralty, by the joint action of the 
Prime Minister and of the department ?—By joint action. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control would probably consider that the Prime 
Minister was responsible for the general conduct of the affairs of the 
Government, and would be ready to acquiesce in the appointment of 
any capable man to the office; he might express a wish in favour of 
some person in whom he had particular confidence; but I do not re- 
collect any practical difficulties in the adjustment of those things. 

Are the salaries of the President and Secretaries of the Board of 
Control paid in a different form from the salaries of the other public 
officers ?—-Yes, they are paid from the revenues of the East India Com- 


any. 
. Under an Act of Parliament directing that ?—Under an Act of Par- 
liament. 
Is the First Lord of the Treasury a governor, ex-officio, of any pub- 
lic charities ; of Christ’s Hospital, for instance, or any of those insti- 
tutions ?—I think not. I was a governor of the Charter-house, but not 
as First Lord of the Treasury. The First Lord is an ex-officio trustee 
of the British Museum and of the National Gallery; I do not think he 
is of any public charities. ‘ 

Besides the Governor-General, what other offices are there in India 
to which the Prime Minister virtually appoints ?—I think he would 
confer with others upon the appointment of the governor of Madras, 
the governor of Bombay, and the commander of the forces at each of 
the presidencies. In the !atter case, the Commander-in-Chief, the Preg- 
ident of the Board of Control, and the Prime Minister, would meet to- 
gether and discuss the qualifications of the persons who might be con- 
sidered candidates for the chief military command. The appointment 
afterwards submitted to the Crown would be the result of this con- 
cert, and an agreement that such an officer had upon the whole the fair- 
est claim. 

Can the Court of Directors of the East India Company appoint to any 
of those offices without the consent of the Government here ?—Their re- 
spective powers are exactly defined by law; the power of objection on 
the part of the East India Company,andthe power of the Crown to make 
the pparintmens a reference to the Act will show exactly how it 
stands. 

With regard to the judges of the Queen’s Courts in the Presidencies, 
are they also appointed by the Government at home ?—By the President 
of the Board of Vontrol. 

In contradistinction from the East India Company ?—Yes, in appoint- 
ing an individual as chief justice, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol would probably confer with the Prime Minister; but the Prime 
Minister is so harassed with the duties of his office, that he is very glad 
to leave it to the Board of Control to make any appointments, except 
those which materially influence the conduct of public affairs. 

Do you think, from your experience, that the exercise of the patron- 
age of the Crown is one of the parts of the duties of the Prime Minister 
from which he derives the greatest satisfaction ?—I think that what is 
called the patronage of the Treasury, such as the appointment of com- 
missioners and other revenue officers, so far from affording any satis- 
eoven, is one of the most disagreeable and inviduous parts of his 

uty. 

Is not the responsibility connected with the appointment of bisho 
and of the highest officers of State a much greater consideration in the 
exercise of that patronage than the power of obliging individuals ?—I 
think itis. There is very little satisfaction in the possession of that 
power as far as mere personal gratification is concerned. 

Is not the difficulty which occurs in the exercise of that patronage 
often much greater than any personal satisfaction which the Minister 
can derive from that power ?—Certainly. There is a great misunder- 
standing with regard to the patronage of the Revenue. The patronage 
of the Revenue Departments is in general determined by certain rules 
and fixed principles. Men rise, as they rise in the army, after a cer- 
tain length of service, according to established regulations. The con- 
struction to be placed upon those lations is with the Boards ef 
Revenue; the power of the Treasu very limited, except as to the 
appointment of the Commissioners of the Revenue Boards and the higher 
officers. 

In former times the Treasury had the power of appointing the 
Collectors and Comptrollers, and all the higher officers of the Revenue? 
—I believe so. . 

Do not these appointments now, under the present regulations, go 
almost by seniority, according to the recommendations of the different 
boards of the Treasury ?—Yes; they are of no value whatever for the 
purpose of Parliamentary influence, or for the purpose of conferring 
private favour. et 

When you speak of the disagreeable duty of administering the pa- 
tronage in the hands of the Prime Minister, you allude to the difficulty 
of adjusting the rival claims of parties seeking such appointments ?— 
Yes. 

But at the same time there is an immense amount of patronage, of 
which the Prime Minister has the absolute disposal, and y which he 
can make provision for dependents and relatives, provided they pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications ?—The power is mach more limited than 
you sappose. , gts sod wie oe 

Take the patronage to which the Prime Minister is directly or indi- 
rectly entitled, the patronage in the Church, the patronage in the Ju- 
dicial Courts, the patronage in the diplomatic department, the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of India, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, and other 
departments; must not the salaries and emoluments amount to many 
hundred thousand pounds a year ?—It may be several hundred thou- 
sands. I was before adverting to the ordinary revenue or civil patron- 
age of the Treasury. 

There is an immense power in the hands of the individual holding 
the office of Prime Minister ?—Immense power. 
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And that surely is one of the objects for which high office is desired ; 
in fact, is not the exercise of great power as much an object of ambi- 
tion to a man as the actual emolument he receives ?—Certainly. 

And it ought to be taken into consideration as a portion of his reward ? 
—It ought to be considered as one of the inducements to men to devote 
themselves to the public service, most certainly; but | doubt whether 
advan of that kind ought to be taken into account for the re 
of reducing the salary which a — officer ought to receive. ary 
sufficient to enable the holder of it to maintain his office with a certain 
degree of dignity ought to be attached to it. I do not deny the extent 
of the power, or the value of the patronage, but I do not think they 
ought to be considered as equivalents for salary. 

hen you speak of the dignity of the Prime Minister, do not you 
think that that dignity is very much affected and very much increased 
by the immense power which he possesses as an individual ?—Cer- 


Would it make any difference in the dignity of that office, whether 
the Prime Minister spent, in his own private establishment, 1,000/ a 
year more or less /—The greater the power a Minister has, the greater 
the liability to abuse. I think it would be unwise to attach to the 
office of Prime Minister, because he has great patronage, and the facili- 
ty for abusing it, a less amount of emolument than that which is re- 
quired for the proper support of the office. It is rather an additional 
reason why you should give a Minister no temptation to abuse his power 
on account of the inadequacy of his emoluments. The argument tells 
the other way, in my opinion. 

Is not that an argumeut that would not apply to otber members of 
the Cabinet, who receive the same salaries as the Prime Minister, but 
have not the same patronage ?—I think those who wish to see the arena 
of public service open to all, without distinction of rank or fortune, 
ought not to contend for an undue limitation of official emoluments. 
Those emoltiments ought to be sufficient to induce a man of great abili- 
ties and of-very moderate means to enter into the public service, andit 
would be unjust to such a man to place him in immediate contact with 
men of great wealth, and leave him with insufficient means tu maintain 
the proper dignity of the office which he held. I feel that very strongly. 
If you were to adopt that principle, you would confine the tenure of 
great offices to the aristocracy and to men offortune. That wouldbe a 
great public misfortune. 

The offices of the highest amount of salary are generally taken now 
by rich men, or by men of aristocratic connexions ; but if the emolu- 
ments were lower, might not that have the effect of opening those offices 
to men of another class ?—If you review the great offices of State for 
the last fifty years—the office of Prime Minister, the Secretaries of 
State, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, you will not find that 
aristocratic connexions have much influenced those appointments. In 
the case of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Addington, of Mr. Perceval, Mr Canning, 
it would surely be impossible to contend that aristocratic influence had 
determined their appointment. In other cases, wherein persons of high 
fi connection have held the chief offices, it has been because the 
have been the fittest person for them. Lord Grey and LordJ. Russell 
did not owe their appointment as Primo Minister to their aristocratic 
connexion, but to their superior qualifications, and to the confidence 

of their _— I do not think they owed it inthe slightest degree to 
the accident of birth. And so, also with respect to the office of Seere- 
o- for Foreign Affairs ; Lord Grenville and Lord Londonderry owed 
their appointments not to aristocratic connxion, but to their just influ- 
ence in the Housejof Commons acquired by superior ability. 

To be continued. 

————>—__ 


DONCASTER ST. LEGER—A DEAD HEAT. 


Doncaster, Wednesday, Sept. 18.—The number of lines which now 
communicate with Doncaster, and the extraordinary inducements offered 
all classes in the shape of cheap special trains, have driven nearly all 
the traffic off the ; hence instead of having one’s rest disturbed 
this morning by the constant rattle of wheels from daybreak, the town 
remained in a state of comparative repose until 10 o’clock. The mon- 
ster trains from Sheffield then began to disgorge their thousands. These 
asthe day advanced were followed by others of equal magnitude from 
Liv and the great manufacturing districts in Lancashire and 

» from Newcastle, Edinburgh, Bre, omg Derby, Worcester, 
and the metropolis, and up to two o’clock, the hour at which the racing 
pos > sername ae fae ory was ew ol The influx was continuous 

mense, we ven at w 
of its supporters way'ou'ents sion pled ros Bay be Bon 
streets for two or three hours were almost impassable, particular! 
in the vicinity of the betting rooms, to obtain an entrance into whic 
was a task of no ordinary difficulty. There the crowd was quite in 
keeping with that without, but business was the very opposite of what 
we have had so often to record on the morning of the St. Leger-day. 

With reference to the movements, it is only necessary to say that 6 to 

4 was currently offered on Voltigeur, 4 to 1 and 9 to 2 taken about 

Pitsford to a large amount, and 30 to 1 or two or three hundred pounds 

about the Italian. There was no disposition shown to back the Bee- 

hunter, Bolingbroke, or any of the Irish horses. 

It would be in vain to attempt to give an idea of the concourse on the 
race-ground, we will simply state that it was “ prodigious,” and that 
both the stand and enclosure were so densely-crowded as to materially 
neon © the transaction of business. 

For the reason given in our last we cannot dwell on the events of the 
day. It must suffice that one of the most exciting struggles ever 
witnessed on Doncaster race-course, issued in a dead heat between Vol- 
tigeur and the Irish horse Russborough. Bolingbroke, whose chance, 
as well as Italian’s, was prejudiced by Russborough running against 
him, finished a bad third. After the horses returned to scale an exami- 
nation of Russborough’s mouth was ordered by the stewards; he was 
found to be of the right age. 

The Sr. Lecer Staxes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3-yr. olds; colts, 
Sat. 71b. ; fillies, 8st. 21b.; the second to receive 300 sovs. out of the 
stakes, and the third 100 sovs ; the winner to pay 100 sovs. towards 
expenses, and 25 sovs. to the judge. St. Leger Course. 95 subs. 
Lord Zetland’s Voltigeur (J. Marson) ones ehee:! dace @-: 
Mr. Mangan’s Russborough (Robinson) .... pees whee 
Mr. W. Edward’s ns. Bolingbroke (Boyce) .... 
The following also started :— 

Captain Archdall’s Windischgratz (F. Butler)—Lord Enfield’s Bee- 
hunter (Flatman)—Mr. H. Hill’s Pitsford(A. Day)—Mr. Jaques’s Mil- 
dew (Marlow)—Mr. Meiklam’s The Italian (Templeman)—Mr. Watt's 
Chatterbox (Foley.) 

,, Detting.—6 to 4 on Voltigeur, 5 to 2 agst Pitsford, 12 to 1 agst Win- 
dischgratz, 12 to 1 agst Beehunter, 20 to 1 each agst Russborough and 
Chatterbox, 25 to 1 agst Bolingbroke, and 40 to 1 agst the Italian. 

_ The start took place about 25 minutes past 3 o'clock, Beehunter tak- 
ing @ clear lead immediately after quitting the post, followed for a few 

strides by Russborough, and then . ne indischgratz, Russborough 

ping mete 1a, sompeny with Chatterbox and Voltigeur, Italian and 
. e i 
a the hill, and before: Ray horses closed with the ruck 


ey had ile- i 
in ad of Bussborough ; 1 Ape got to the mile-post Pitsford was 


ths wit up 60 Rochunter’ oa. Papen there and the Red- 


the turn, a. and Russborough he pate, 008 naaaen bien round 


eeee one 3 


waiting on them. The Italian 
and Voltigeur (the latter having been Eeagerlated in attempting to 
go up) lying in the rear. At the bend of the rails—about a quarter 
ofa mile from home—the two leading horses were beaten, and were 
passed by Vol and Bolingbroke, the former leading about three 
parts of a Next to them from the distance came the Italian, 
and outside of them, fourth, Resshoroagh. This lot ran well together 
to the stand, where Bo ke was aed of. Russborough then 
went up, but coming in co with Bolingbroke, drove him against 
the Italian, whose ockey asserts that it deprived him of a fair chance 
of winning. Be this as it may, Russ cleared them a few strides 
from the chair, and Robinson, by one of his splendid efforts at the fin- 
ish, made it a dead heat, Marson, who evidently looked for danger on 
the left instead of on the whip-hand, h to use the “ persuaders” 
to save the race. Bolingbroke was beaten nearly three lengths ; the 
Italian was fourth, and Beehunter fifth. Run in Ff min. 21 sec. 


DECIDING HEAT. 


Betting 6 to 2 on Voltigeur, who laid a couple of lengths fro 
Irish horse until within the distance, took the lead from ‘him halt wee 
up. and cleverly won by a length. Run in 3 min. 24 sec. 
ona cheering, waving of handkerchiefs, and throwing up of hats on 
winner returning to the scale, lasted for at least ten minutes. Such 
®ecene of excitement, we venture to affirm, has never been witnessed 


on this or any other race course; indeed, the St. L i 
: ‘ ; r of 1850, third 
im succession carried off by the winner of the Derby, and the sesend 


eat was ever run, may be fairly pronounced one of 
Concourse was so immense that 


for which a dead h 
the most memorable on record. The 











after the dead heat it was impossible to keep the course clear, and in 
the succeeding races, from the mob closing in upon them, horse and ri- 
ders were placed in imminent peril. That Marson and Robinson 
piloted their horses safely through the living avenue up the distance is 
a miracle. 

The races were brought to a close a few minutes after 5 o’clock, and 
then ensued a scene at the station of which no description can give an 
inadequate idea: for hours was the place literally besieged, and hun- 
dreds were unable to get away until long after midnight; many who 
did, got into the wrong trains, and travelled south instead of north, 
and not a few had to remain in Doncaster all night, half-famished and 
bedless. As a proof of the unprecedented number present, we may 
mention that, although liberal provision had been made at the houses 
of entertainment in the town, several were, to use a vulgar expression, 
**eaten out of house and home,” before the day was half over. It is no 
small triumph for the authorities of Doncaster, and for the managers 
of the different railway companies, that in the midst of such unavoid- 
able confusion, not an accident or disturbance of any consequence oc- 
curred. 


Some curious particulars of former ‘‘ dead heats” may be found in 
the following extract. 


The race for the St. Leger of 1850 has been attended by one of those 
rare and exciting incidents denominated ‘‘dead heats !’’ Voltigeur, the 
winner of the Derby, and whose triumph upon the great northern course 
was looked forward to as a ‘ dead certainty,” and upon whom 6 to 4 
was freely offered against the whole of the field, was run to a level 
nose by Russborough, an Irish horse, hitherto unknown to fame. The 
St. Leger is always an exciting race. Although by no means so heavy 
a betting event as the Derby, it possesses many features of peculiar 
interest for the cognoscenti of the turf. It is not the same hap-hazard 
affair as the great three-year-old scramble over the Epsom Downs; the 
horses engaged have, for the most part, had sundry opportunities of 
developing their qualifications, and have been so tried one with the 
other, that, to the judge of horse-flesh, it is a mere matter of arith- 
metical calculation to ‘‘ measure the length” of the respective nags, 
and, as aconsequence, to = out the winner. And very successful 
these sagacious gentlemen have proved themselves for three successive 
years (to say nothing of many former occasions), although this year 
the judge’s fiat of a “‘dead heat” for a brief time held the case in sus- 

nse, and piling a Pelion on an Ossa of excitement, gave us two St. 

egers instead of one. The effect upon the immense crowd of specta- 
tors, to use @ good set phrase, ‘“‘ may be imagined better than descri- 
bed.” Immense, we say,—for such a crowd was never seen on Don- 
caster Race-course as on the present occasion—thanks to the cheap 
trains, which poured in their thousands from all purts During the 
finale struggle the whole compact mass heaved and swayed, one might 
almost say boiled over, with agitation, and the huge and confused 
roar of many lusty voices—‘‘Voltigeur wins !’—‘‘Russborough wins!” 
—* Vol !”—* Russ !’—** Vol!’’—** Hurra !’—can be compared only, 
to——we are ata loss to say what, so must leave the appropriate figure 
of speech to the ingenuity of the reader. Well, at length—for it does 
seem along time whilst all this it taking place, although only occupy- 
ing a fewseconds—the horses pass the chair. It is all over, one wa 
or the other; but whether you win £10,000 or lose £3000 there is still 
a slight question about, for it was “‘ a very near thing.” A very near 
thing indeed for up goes the telegraph proclaiming it nothing at all—in 
other words, a ‘‘dead heat.” The agony of fivemonth’s conflict between 
hope and fear is not yet over. Like the man who has had his leg clum- 
sily amputated, we have to undergo another, operation. To the book- 
maker the occurrence of a dead heat is perplexing in theextreme. As 
the affair stands until the deciding heat is run off, he sees himself 
placed, like Desdemona, between “ a divided duty ;” and should the 
owners not runit off, but agree to divided the stakes (which, however, 
they never do on a great event like this), he would have a very compli- 
account to settle. For instance, in this case, having laid we will 
suppose, £1000 even — Voltigeur and £1000 to £50 against Russ- 
borough, by the laws of betting the bets in both cases would be put to- 
ee and equally divided between the betters. Now, £ about 

oltigeur, equally divided would leave him neither a winner nor a 
loser. But, with — to Russborough, he would have to pay the 
backer the half of £1050, or £525. It will beseen, therefore, that 
upon this occasion, the backers of the outsider had good ‘ hedging” 
for the deciding heat ; whilst those who had stood on Voltigeur had to 
stand still ; for which, however, they were eventually rewarded with 
success, the favourite triumphing by half a length. 

As the doad heats, like angels’ visits, are few and far between, a 

sing glance at some of the principal that have occurred, and which 
orm epochs in the history of the turf, may not be uninteresting gt she 
present moment. The last event of the kind (that is, ina great national 
race) occurred upon this very race-course of Doncaster, and fer the St. 
Leger. There are many turfites whose blood would now tingle at the 
- -of their ears at the mention of the famous dead heat between 
Charles XII. and Euclid, in 1839; and the still more terrific struggle 
in the deciding heat, when the warrior king defeated the mathematician 
by a head only. A further remarkable coincidence (we always like a 
coincidence when wecan get it) between the cases was, that Voltigeur, 
the hero of the dead heat of 1850, happens to be a half brother of the 
aforesaid Charles XII., the sire of both being Voltaire; so that dead 
heats may be said to ‘‘ run in the blood.” 

This was eleven years ago, and exactly eleven years before that a 
dead heat took b gee for the Derby between Mr. Peter’s The Colonel 
and the Duke of Rutland’s Cadland. The latter was the eventful win- 
ner, admirably ridden by Robinson, who on Wednesday last did his 
best for Russborough. As a proof, by the way, that public running 
is not to be despised as a criterion as to subsequent events, we have 
only to look to the fact that the Colonel who succumbed in the deciding 
heat to Catland, afterwards proved his mettle by winning the St. 
Leger against a field of eighteen. Charles the Twelfth also proved 
his stoutness and game by going in and winning the Doncaster Cup at 
the same meeting in which he carried off his hard-won St. Leger. 

Amongst other memorable dead heats, we may mention the follow- 
ing :—At Newmarket, in 1827, six came to the Post for a Handicad 
Plate, across the flat, when Goshawk, 4 years old, 8st. 6lb., ran a dead 
heat with Stumps, 5 years, 9st. 2lb. Robinson rode the former, and 
Arnull the latter. A second contest between the two resulted ina 
second dead heat. A third time they ran, when, after another severe 
contest, Goshawk carried off the prize, which was of the magnificent 
value of £50! Another instance of a dead heat occurred in 1840, and 
between two two-year-olds. The prize was a £10 Sweepstakes, last 
half of Abingdon Mile,—five started, and Jessica (ridden by S. Rogers) 
and the Fanchon (ridden by T Stephenson) ran a dead heat; a second 
race ended in a dead heat; and then the owners providentially divided 
the stakes, or we might have had another and another similar result, 
~ there is no knowing where the ladies will stop when once they 

egin. 

There are many—sage men, and of authority—who maintain that 
there is no such thing as a dead heat—that one horse’s nose must be, 
ifeven a hair’s breadth, a little more forward than the other's. Very 
possible; but granting the position, who is to decide upon so nice a 
shade of a shaving of adifference? In most cases, we think, our judges 
act very fairly in the discretion vested in them, as to what is onl what 
is not an absolute win. 

But if a dead heat between two horses be, according to these logi- 
cians, an impossibility, what is the chance of a dead heat with three ? 
Yet such events are actually on record, and two very remarkable in- 
stances of the kind occur immediately to our memory ; and with these 
we shall conclude this scrambling notice Here again, in both cases, 
the scene was at Newmarket. In the firat Spring Meeting of 1848, three 
animals of small repute in themselves, namely, Liston, a colt out of 
Nell Gwynne, and Jenny Lind, ran a dead heat for a sweepstakes of 
£50, T.Y.C. In the deciding heat between them, Liston beat the Neil 
Gwynne colt by a neck, Jenny a bad third. In the very next Meet- 
ing, this same Liston (resolved upon distinguishing himself somehow) 
ran a dead keat over the same course with Festus and Isis, for a handi- 
cap sweepstakes of £140; and again, in the deciding contest between 
the three, Master Liston proved victorious, a length severally separat- 
ing the competitors. 


—_————— 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN DOVER AND CALAIS. 


Since the sinking of the first wire, circumstances have occurred cal- 
culated for a short time to retard the carrying out the project to com- 
pletion, seeing that, in order to complete the establishment of an inte- | 
gral line of telegraphic service between London, Paris, and the Conti- 
nent, the —e have to obtain a grant from the French Govern- 
ment of the 18 miles of line extending from the coast to Calais, from 
which point to Paris the wires are erected. To secure that concession 
of this section, in the way of which some difficulties present themselves, 
Messrs . Brett, Wollaston, and Edwards, directors of the undertaking 


are now at Paris, awaiting the return of the President of the Republic, 
who granted the original decree, and to negotiate with the Government 
authorities on the subject. 

In the meantime experience of the experiments already made goes to 
rove that a stronger species of telegraphic tackle will be required. 
y the terms of contract with the Frcach Government it was enacted 

‘that the Government does not reserve to itself the right of making an 
similar concession,” but ‘‘ that in case the experiment shall not result 
in a favourable execution by the Ist September, 1850, the right conce- 
ded will revert to the French Government.” Consequenton the condi- 
tions laid down in the contract the promoters successfully submerged 
the wire; but, as is well known, it was subsequently cut asunder by 
some rocks on the French coast. 

Since this happened divers have been down, and on examination it 
has been found that where the rupture of the coil occurred it had 
rested on a very sharp ridge of rocks, about a mile out from Cape 
Grinez, so that the leaden weights, hanning pannier like on either side, 
in conjunction with the swaying of the water, caused it to part at that 
point, while at another place in shore the shingle from the beach had 
the effect of detaching the coil from the leaden conductor that carried it 
up the Cape. The wire in its gutta percha coating was consequently 
cut in two places, representing a remnant of wire, of about 400 yards 
which was allowed to drift away, till it came into the possession of a 
fisherman at Boulogne, who made a demand of 60f. for the injury he 
alleges it did to his nets. Complaints are made by the fishermen, both 
on the English and French coasts, that the existence of the wire will 
interfere with their deep-sea fishing, and that its track over the Varne 
and elsewhere is in the way of places most frequented by fish. It is 
intended, however, at the suggestion of Mr. J. W. Brett, to pay these 
people an annual rental and to establish for their families a philanthro- 
pic fund, to induce them to unite in the protection of a great national 
enterprise. The assistance of the Admiralty has also been secured for 
the issue of prohibitory orders —— fishing on the route of the elec- 
tric sea line, and against ships dropping or dragging anchors over its 
site. The authorities of Calais and Boulogne have intimated that they 
will send drummers round the town to advise fishermen not to fish on 
these spots, and the company wil apply for powers to punish as a mis- 
demeanour any attempts at injuring the wire. The line of wire where 
it was dislocated is nuw securely fastened on to the end of a large buoy. 
Her Majesty’s ship Widgeon, with Capt. Bullock, has traversed the 
rest of the track, fishing up at intervals the whole of the sunk wire 
out of 100ft. and 150ft. of water, and laying it down again, thus 
proving that it,has not drifted, and that there were no currents to re- 
move it. 

The promoters of the project appear to be fully apprehensive of the 
inadequacy of the present arrangements, and all their ingenuity is at 
work to be prepared to meet the emergency. Of currents it may be 
stated that there is no fear, since it has been ascertained that at cer- 
tain fixed fathoms, even in the rapids of the Mississippi or at the]Menai, 
there are none below three or four fathoms, and at five fathoms there 
is calm water. In order to meet all existing or conjectured difficulty, 
the character of the undertaking, so far as its magnitude and solidity 
are concerned, will now be altered. The electric wire, thin asa lady’s 


Y | staylace in itself, will now be encased either in a 5 or a 10-inch cable 


of the diameter of those that placed the Britannia tubes in position, 
and these will te submerged by the aid of enormous weights. The wire 
will be embedded in this gigantic coil or cable, composed of what is 
called whipped plait with wire rope, all of it chymically prepared, so 
as to protect it from rot, and kyanised; the whole is to be chained down, 
as it were, as the rails are on railways, by the gravitation of the huge 
weights in the bottom of the sea.—Dover letter, Sept. 15. 

Mr. Brett, in a letter to a contemporary, also says—‘‘ Your corres- 
pondent alludes to the fragile nature of the submarine line from Dover 
to Cape Grinez.. Much having been said upon this subject, I would 
beg to state that it was intended more as an experimental line than for 
a permanent line. And I should here state that it was not covered ac- 
cordinz to the plans, or process, as originally proposed by me, in which 
gutta-percha formed only one of several coverings for insulati and 
protecting each wire, several of which are to be combined in @ arge 
cable of sufficient strength and durability to resist the drag of a ship’s 
anchor. 


DEATH OF LIEWTENANT GALE, THE AERONAUT. 


The Courrier de la Gironde of Wednesday the 18th ult., gives the 
following details of the death of Lieutenant Gale:-— 

«Mr. Gale, who m Vincennes at a quarter past 6 o’clock, 
descended at a quarter past 7, in the commune of Cestas, on a narrow 
spot of ground situated between the property of M. Palauque and that 
of M. Balguerie.. Seven or eight peasants, who were at work in the 
neighbourhood, ran and laid hold of the balloon, the grapnel of which 
had caught hold of a fir-tree. In a few moments the balloon was lying 
quietly on the ground, and the horse was disengaged. The legs of the 

oor animal were completely benumbed, and it immediately lay down. 

tsoon afterwards, however, recovered itself, and, rising up, began to 
eat the grass as if nothing had happened. At this moment the wind 
was blowing rather fresh, and the balloon, which the efforts of the 
peasantry could scarcely restrain, having been freed from the weight 
of the horse, acquired a considerable ascensional force. Mr. Gale, who 
was very quick in his movements, and very impatient, gave directions 
to the peasants which were but badly understood by them, as he spoke 
in English. The aeronaut had quitted the car, and was engaged in 
fastening some ropes which had served to attach the horse, when, from 
some order misunderstood by the peasants, they let go the rope which 
held the balloon. The balloon thus freed, ascended in a perpendicular 
line, and the branch of the tree to which the grapnel had fastened broke. 
At this moment Mr. Gale, who was standing up, was thrown down in- 
to the bottom of the car by the shock. This fall, added to the escape 
of gas, caused by the prodigious speed of the ascent, must have stun- 
ned and suffocated the unfortunate man, for he was not seen to rise 
afterwards by the people assembled. The balloon, in this second as- 
cent, went about two miles, but what took place during this period no 
one can tell. A peasant of Cestas pretends that, as the balloon was 
passing over a fir grove, he distinguished the aeronaut lying down in 
the car, his head hanging over the side with the tongue protruding 
from the mouth, as if he had been suffocated. If such be the fact, a 
slight shock would be sufficient to have thrown him out of the car, and 
this account appears the more probable, as a hole was made in the bot- 
tom of the car through which Mr. Gale ascended when leaving the 
horse. At 8 o'clock the son-in-law of M. Lestange found in a field the 
plume of white feathers with which the head of the horse had oeen or- 
namented, and which Mr. Gale had taken off and stuck in his own cap. 
On receiving this information some persons, Mr. Clifford amongst the 
number, went to the place where it was expected Mr. Gale would have 
come down in the Commune of Cestas, and after a long search the bal- 
loon was found in a field beyond the Croix-d’Hinx still half full of gas. 
It was not torn, and everything was in its place, but no trace of the 
aeronaut could be found during the evening. After some investiga- 
tions, and as the night was far advanced, Mr. Clifford proposed to empty 
the balloon and carry it back to Bordeaux, thinking that Mr. Gale, 
not seeing any one near at the time of his descent, had left the balloon 
to go in pd | of assistance in some of the houses near, and would stop 
there for the night. Inquiries were, however, made at some of the 
houses, but no one had seen him. On the following day, Monday, the 
search for him was resumed, but without avail. Yesterday the Pro- 
cureur of the Republic received a letter from M. Palauque stating that 
the body of the unfortunate man had been found on his estate at Cest- 
as. It appeared that at break of day an inhabitant of the commune in 
taking his cows to their pasture saw one of the animals proceed to a 
clump of ferns, and begin smelling at something lying there. He went 
to the spot when he was horrified at seeing the body of the unfortunate 
man, the face completely eaten away by dogs and wild animals, and 
the limbs in a broken and mutilated condition. The place where the 
body was found was upwards of a mile from that in which the balloon 
had been discovered. Information was immediately given to the proper 
authorities, who proceeded to the spot and drew up a procés verbal of 
the affair, and the body was carefully removed. At 8 o'clock in the 
evening it was taken to Vincennes, preparatory to its being interred. 
The .Mémorial Bordelais of the same day gives a somewhat different 
account of the cause of the death of Mr. Gale. It says:— 
«At nightfall Mr. Gale effected his descent between Pessac and Mar- 
tignat. He hastened to release the horse from the ropes which attach- 
ed it to the car, and by his expressive gestures (for he could not speak 
French) explained to the peasants who had assembled that they were 
to keep fast hold of the ropes which held the balloon. When hesup- 
osed that his wishes were understood, Mr. Gale again got into the car 
in order to open the valves and empty the balloon as promptly as pos- 
sible. Finding some part of the cordage impede his movements, he 
drew a long knife from his pocket to cut it, when the not 





knowing the use he was going to make of the weapon, and alarmed at his 
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excited manner, at all at once let go their hold. The balloon, relieved 
from the weight of the horse and a portion of the ballast, then rose 
in with prodigious moon carrying with it the unfortunate aero- 
nsut suspended by his hands, which clutched one of the ropes. Such 
g situation was frightful. The energy of despair alone could have pro- 
longed it fora few instants. Mr. Gale, no doubt, must have soon lost 
his hold, and fallen from a great height.” 
el 
INDIA. 
The following letter, dated Bombay, August 5, gives details of the 


latest news. 

India continues tranquil throughou. The civil war {im the Nizam’s 
territory has been terminated by the result of a battle fought at Akote 
en the 20th of July, in which the Nizam’s troops utterly defeated and 
dispersed those of the refractory Nawab of Ellichpore. This success 
will enable the Nizam either to enforce bet'er terms from the defeated 
Nawab or to give his districts to a richer competitor, and will at the 
same time relieve the Resident from the dilemma of employing the con- 
tingeat in a doubtful quarrel. : 

Another explosion of an ordnance flotilla occurred on the Ganges, 
near Chuprah, on the 10th of July. The fleet consisted of about 30 
boats, of which upwards of half were loaded with gunpowder. 12 boats 
are lost—seven, with 1,800 barrels of powder on board, exploded, and 
five sunk. The crews discovered the fire in time, and escaped. Sus- 

icion attaches to the native boatmen, from the circumstance of their 
having received their pay in advance at Dinapore, and having all es- 
caped injury. A committee of inquiry has been instituted to investi- 
gate the matter. 

An outrage most disgraceful to the civilized character of the district 
has occurred at Alipore, in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
it originated in some Sepoys of the Alipore Militia (off duty) having 
got a well-deserved thrashing from the inhabitants of that locality for 
insulting respectable women of that place. The Sepoys fled to their 
lines for assistance, whereon their comrades turned out, and proceeded 

" to treat Alipore and its inhabitants as if it had been an enemy’s town 
taken by storm. The court of inquiry appvinted to report on the con- 
duct of the Sikh state prisoners at Allahabad have come to the coaclu- 
sion that a plot existed for the rescue of the Attarree Sirdars. Several 
letters were produced, which showed that there had been a correspon- 
dence kept. up between the Ranee Chunda at Nepaul and the prisoners 
ever since their arrival at Allahabad. 

A considerable sensation has been occasioned in India by a duel 
which has Jately taken place at Bandah between Lieutenants Huxham 
and Lichford, of the 48th Native Infantry, in which the former was 
wounded severely (it was at first supposed mortally). Lieutenant 
Huxham is out of danger, but the affair is likely to lead to more than 
one court-martial. 

The Bengal Papers are filled with disgraceful exposes of the extent 
to which gambling is carried on among the young officers of the Queen’s 

and Company’s services on leave at Simla and other hill stations. Some 
of these have been openly charged with cheating at play. This affords 
a further proof of the propriety of Sir C. Napier’s very unpopular 
eneral order restricting the leave of officers to the hills during the 
ot season. 

There has been another lull in the monsoon, and complaints of want 
of rain are general throughout Upper, Central, and Western India. 

_Lord Falkland is still at Poona. ite has been suffering from a severe 
attack of fever, but is now much better. Sir Charles Napier and Lord 
Dalhousie are at the hills, and Colonel Lawrence still in the Cashmere, 
where, amongst other things, he is said to have been prescribing for 
Gholab Singh, who has been seriously indisposed. 

The discussion on Mr. Bright’s motion has excited much interest in 
India. The local press generally advocate the appointment of a cotton 
commission. The real difficulty, however, of increasing the production 
ef cotton in India is that even in districts (such as Broach) which en- 
joy the facilities of complete water carriage, a crop of cotton affords to 
the cultivator a smaller return in tion to his outlay than is gene- 
= afforded by other crops which the soil is equally capable of pro- 

wong. 


CHINA. 

From Hong Kong the dates are to the 24th of July. The news is 
thus summed up by the correspondent of a London paper. 

Her Majesty’s screw propeller sloop Reynard , Captain Cracroft, ar- 
Yived here from the mouth of the Peiho river on the 17th. She was 
the bearer of the letter from the Queen, or, as some suppose, Lord Pal- 
merston, to the Emperor, previously alluded to. he Reynard’s 
draught of water prevented her entering the river. The letter was 
delivered to Mandarins, who came down from Teen-Sing, a town about 
nine miles from the mouth of the Peiho (100 from Pekin), and who gave 
a receipt for the letter, not couched, however, in the most courteous 


uage. 

"a might have been expected, the reception of Captain Cracroft, and 
those composing the mission, was anything but friendly. They were 
told, we understand, that all communications must be made, as former- 
ly, through the Viceroy at Canton, to whoman answer would be sent, 
and to whom therefore they were referred. We had previously occa- 
sion to mention that the letter in question is supposed to relate to a 
proposal of increasing our intercourse with the Chinese nation ; but an 
unusual mystery is maintained here on this occasion, and consequent- 
ly a good dealis left to conjesture. 

We have always considered that the Governor’s mission to the north, 
aud that of the Reynard to the Peiho river were rather calculated to 
do harm than lead toany advantage, and it only affords another proof 
how ill-informed our Government at home is with respect to our position 
here, and as to the estimation we are held in by the Chinese, to augur 
good from such an expedition. 

Sickness among the European troops has been on the increase, as 
many as 160 men have beenin the hospital at one time, and about 25 
have died of fever. This happens when there is no unusual sickness 
either among the commuity or the Government police force. In 1848 
the 95th Regiment, from illnessand the number in hospital, were 
declared unfit for duty, and about 100 were carried off in a short 
space of time. Some attribute the cause of this to the unhealthy posi- 
tion of the barracks, occasioned chiefly by the nature of the ground in 
the roar. It is more likely, however, to proceed from the crowded state 
ofthe rooms occupied by the men, and at night in particular, their beds 
‘being only six inches apart—as close, we understand, as they are in an 
European and cold climate. 

**The Governor of Macao, Commodore Da Cunha, whose arrival we 
mentioned in our last, died on the 6th of July. He had been for some 
time in bad health. His death is most unfortunate for the settlement 
of Macao, matters with the Chinese Government not being yet ar- 
ranged. 

With reference to the above mentioned somewhat abortive expedition 


to Pekin, the China Mail, a Hong Kong paper, of the 23d July, says, 


We never expected any yood from this ill-advised expedition to the 
Pei-ho ; and if it be attended with any result at all, it will be to excite 
mistrust in the Chinese, instead of encouraging them to extend our 
commercial facilities, which was the real object of the mission. We 
have, therefore, no immediate prospect of exchanging Fuhcha and 
Ningpo for a better “location” on the Grand Canal, even though we 
are willing to postpone, sine die, our imaginary right to admission 
within the Canton city. 

After leaving the gulf of Pei-ho, Captain Cracroft bent his course 
up the Gulf of Leaou-tung as far as the Great Wall, which he had the 
— of Minutely inspecting, and of proceeding a considerable 

istance along its summit. We trust shortly to be enabled to give 
some particulars of this interesting trip. 

—_—_—— 


SALE or Iaisa Encumaerep Esraves—THE Marquis or Done- 
GAu’s.—Last week I called attention to the projected sale, in the En- 
cumbered Court, of some of the estates of ene of the chief proprietors in 
Ulster, upon which mortgages had been accumulating for a long period. 
The case to which I then alluded was that of the Marquis of Donegal, 
who is the owner of the fee of the greater part of the lands upon which 
the prosperous, commercial, and manufacturing city of Belfast has 
arisen. I have learned that Mr. Turner, of London, the petitioning 
creditor, isa claimant to the amount 120,000/., and that the encumbran- 
ces affecting these estates altogether are 180,0007. The rent roll—not 
& nominal but a bona fide one—is 29,0007. a year, which, in real value 
at this moment, is far more than double the amount of the debts. It is 
Stated that the Belfast estate, worth about 6,000/. a year, and the Do- 
negal estate, about the same yearly value (12,0007, for both), will be 
* d, in order to pay off all encumbrances and charges of sale, &c., thus 

®aving the splendid Antrim estate, with aclear rental of £17,000 a 





ear, totally unencumbered, for the Noble Marquis and his family.— 

wenty-four petitions for the sale of estates have been lodged in the 
Encumbered Commission Court during the week ending on the 17th ult, 
including one from the trustees of the late Earl of Blessington, making 
a total of 1,229.—Corresp. London Chronicle. 

Paris Fasnions ror Ocroser.—We have just seen the change 
from the summer to winter fashions ; and however fresh and graceful 
the light dresses may be, we do not feel any regret at the fine silk 
dresses taking their place. In lieu of robes peignoires in jaconet, 
Pekin, couti/, or Nankeen, we have silks embroidered in silk down the 
front, or with scolloped flounces. The new embroideries are of various 
kinds, and seem to promise to be in the greatest vogue during the ap- 
proaching season ; as the dress braided or embroidered with a small 
pardessus, entirely covered with like braiding or embroidery, of neces- 
sity of the same colour as the dress; or the dress with only tambour 
embroidery, or embroidered with narrow velvet and braidings. 

The pattern which seems destined to have the preference this year | 
for town dresses is the redingote. It is worn closed ; and the body has 
an embroidered stomacher, and open sleeves ornamented with embroid- 
ery. Open sleeves are still in high fashion ; but the cold season, when 
it comes, will produce a change in this arrangement. We leave this 
question to be solved by theclever dress-makers. Many dresses are also 
trimmed in front with seven or ninerows of silk-braid or narrow velvet. 
From what we have seen of the autumn costames which have appeared, 
we can predict that the dresses will be ornamented with silk embroidery, 
braiding, velvet, or silk trimming. 

The pardessus continues to be small, similar to the dress, wholly 
embroidered, fitting a little to the shape, and ornamented with a deep 
lace or silk goffered fringe. At this season, when the great winter 
shawls are not tolerable, we have noticed plain small cachemire shawls, 
embroidered with silk of striking colours, and imitating the designs of 
Indian cachemires. 

The velvet mantelets for winter will again be wholly embroidered 
with braiding or trimming. 

There is a striking novelty in silk braids, in the arrangement of 
which there are one or two thick drawn twists, by which means the 
braidis fulled. This ornament is much used on the bodies and the 
sleeves of dresses whose skirts have flounces. The flounces are general- 
ly to the extent of three, usually large, festooned, or merely scalloped. 

Instead of the worsted lace which has been so mueh in vogue all year, 
the dentelles gisile has j ust come out. It is a mixture of silk and worst- 
ed, and really approaches pure silk lace. 

The robes de Siemive are of cachemire, lined with rose taffeta; the 
body with rose lapels, which may be closed ; the sleeves very wide at 
bottom, with rose cuffs. 

The head-dresses which are preparing for the theatres or evening 
parties are in a great variety ; some are either in lace or blond, some 
trimmed with flowers, others with velvet: the mixture of flowers and 
velvet cannot fail to succeed; the difficulty will be to make a head- 
dress, and not a cap.—English paper, 28th Sept. 





OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL, 
(BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET.) 


BY MADAME ANNA BISHOP, 
WHO WILL GIVE HER THREE FIRST GRAND CONCERTS 


On the Evenings of THURSDAY, Oct. I7th, FRIDAY, Oct. 18th and SATURDAY, 19th. 


This Hall, sugnestionslty the most magnificent Musicaledifice not only in this country, 
but in the whoie World, unequalled in the grandeur of its design, the peewee of its 
embellishments, and the arrangements for the luxurious accommodation its guests, seat- 
ing comfortably 5,000 persons, has been constructed with —— reference te the perfec: 
tion ef acoustle effect. In the course of these splendid entertainments, prepared by 
SAPEMS ANNA BISHOP, Choice Selections of the Classical and Magnificent Works 


Great Masters, 
And also of Deservingly Popular Music, will be given on the plan of the cele- 
brated musical performances at the 


CONSERVATOIRE IN PARIS, THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC, 
AND THE GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVALS IN ENGLAND, 
AND ACADEMIES OF GERMANY AND ITALY. 


The magnitude and perfection of the Vocal and Instrumental arrangements for the occa- 
sion, both in pect to Number and Talent, have never before attempted in the 
United States. 











INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Violins will number no less than 50 performers ; the Violas, Violoncellos, and Double 
Basses, being in full proportion. The Wind Instruments will be quadrupled, being Double 
o or goner iy 


Choral Department, 
Under the Direction of MR. WILLIAM A. KING, Organist of Grace Church, will num- 
ber Two Hundred Voices, 
The whole under the sole Direction of 
MR. BOCHSA. 


Assistant Director of Musical Affairs, MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 


Tickets, ONE DOLLAR, to all parts of the Hall. Concert to begin at8o’clock. Doors 
open at6 o'clock. 


Further purticulars will be duly announced. 





BIRTH.—In Buffalo, on the 5th instant, the Lady of ROBERT CODD, Esq., of ason. 
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The Steam Ship 4t/antic, Capt. West, of Collins’s line, arrived in 
port on Wednesday morning, and the Europa, Capt. Lott, of Cunard's 
line, yesterday, having been off the Hook on Thursday night at 
9 o’clock. By these arrivals we have the mails to this day fortnight, 
the 28th ult. Fortune has this time favoured the English vessel, 
which has gained a day on the American; but as they sailed from 
Liverpool at an interval of three days, the result is no criterion of 
speed. The rivalry runs high, and the result will undoubtedly be a 
general reduction in ghe average length of passage; whilst we cannot 
join with Colonel Webb in giving to it any thing of a ‘‘ national char- 
acter.” This gentleman, who arrived from Liverpool in the Atlantic, 
on Wednesday, published on the following day a very lengthened arti- 
cle in the Courier and Enquirer, the gist of which was that a report 
of the unseaworthiness of the At/antic had been “ industriously cir- 
culated throughout London,” and “ that the most disgraceful falsehoods 
were resorted to, for the purpose of preventing passengers going on 
board” her. This grave offence is not charged directly, or by name, 
upon the Cunard Company and its agents, but as a matter of course it 
points that way ; and we think it was incumbent upon Colonel Webb— 
who found every passenger coming from London, whom he met with, 
on the evening before the Atlantic sailed, charged brimfull of these 
scandalous reports—to ascertain where they were picked up, and to 
denounce their authors, point-blank. Without some such practical ap- 
plication, the charge falls to the ground, as too vague to grapple with ; 
we are glad to learn that it has made no impression here. It is always 
difficult to define the exact point at which a rumour becomes general, 
but we are glad of this opportunity of informing Colonel Webb, that 
some American passengers by the Atlantic heard the first of this 
through the Courier and Enquirer, though it be therein spoken of'as if 
it had been the talk of the town, for London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 

There is a dearth of political news in the English journals that have 
come to hand, and as usual during the recess of Parliament, minor 
events assume a certain degree ef importance.—The return of Sir 
Charles Napier from India is now matter of certainty, Lieutenant 
General Sir W. M. Gomm, K.C.B., having been appointed to the impor- 
tant post of Commander-in-Chief in India.—The Vacant Recordership 
of the City of London, considered a good prize by members of the Bar, 
has been conferred by vote of the Court of Aldermen upon the Right 
Hon. J. A. Stewart Wortley, Queen’s Counsel, and M. P. for Bute 





cease HE 
The first law proceedings, arising out of the curious piscatorial fray im 
which the versatile Lord Brougham has been engaged, as described at 
length in another part of this day’s paper, have gone against his Lord- 
ship. His man, John Robson, was fined £5, by the Bench of Magis- 
trates at Penrith, for using an illegal net, and his case was dismissed,’ 
when he charged one of his assailants, under the Wilfal Trespass Act, 
with cutting his net. The numerous assault cases arising out of the 
conflict were mutually withdrawn, by advice of the Bench; and se 
this matter ends, unless with his habitual energy and tenacity, the ex- 
Chancellor try the case before some less summary tribunal. 

The affair of Haynau and the brewers’ draymen still affords an o¢- 
casional topic for the press, the interest in it being revived by accounts 
from Vienna of the flattering reception given by the Emperor, the army, 
the people, and the journalists to the notorious Austrian General. We 
find one item, searcely credible, recorded in print—namely, that an 
officer of the garrison of Vienna, by way of expressing his indignation 
against the English mob, drew his sword in a coffee-house upon a por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, und hacked it to pieces, whilst his brother offi- 
cers applauded the deed!! In London, Baron Rothschild, the unseat- 
ed M.P. for the City, dreading the loss of his popularity with the elec- 
tors, has thought fit, through the newspapers, to disclaim any friend- 
ship with Haymau, and has shown that the letter of recommendation 
from his mercantile firm to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. was merely 
a formal one signed by a clerk. 

Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and their family, remain in the High- 

lands of Scotland, enjoying their comparative privacy, and sharing im 

and patronising country sports. A Privy Council was held at_Balmoral 

on the 24th ult., necessary for the further official prorogation of Par- 

liament. 
On the continent of Europe there is not much of moment to chronicle. 

The Elector of Hesse Cassel has reéntered his own territories, and 
having taken his position at Wilhelmsbad, has proclaimed martial law, 
summoned the members of his government, and seems to flatter himself 
that he can reign, if he cannot rule, with people, army, and official 
authorities almost all united against him. But for the possibility that 
Austria may interfere, the whole affair would be a tempest in a tea-pot, 
We believe that Hesse Cassel has been more noted of late years for the 

cultivation of the belles /ettres than for any thing else, and that it en- 
joys the distinction of being the seat of the German language in ‘its 
greatest purity. 

The Danes and the Duchy men stand firm to their arms, and enliver 
the dulness of camp-life by an occasional skirmish. ‘“ The end is not 
yet,” and it appears to be as far offasever. — 

Italy is groaning under her heavy load. It is a melancholy task to 
read the mournful letters from Rome, that detail the silly course of the 
Pope and his Conclave, who would fain fall back upon the simple des- 
potism of by-gone ages. With an ignorant and brutal populace, an 
obstinate and unenlightened governing power, and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues watching for a chance to further their own schemes, what hope 
can exist of improvement or content? We find no signs of either. 

The Tuscan Government has, it is said, agreed to pay the compensa- 

tion demanded on behalf of British subjects, who suffered losses in oon- 
sequence of the occupation of Leghorn by the troeps of Austria, 
From Spain we learn that General Don José de la Concha is appointed 
to the military command to the island of Cuba, and that the troops 
there are to be largely re-inforced. This is a hint to General Lopes 
and his abettors, ; > 

From Portugal comes information that the long-pending dispute 
tween its government and that of the United States is to be referred to 
the arbitration of the President of the French républic. 


The last paragraph brings us back to thegreat centre of Continental 
polities, to France and to Paris, wherein intrigue never slumbers for @ 


moment. Grave events are perhaps. impending; we say perhaps, for 
every one is shy of predicting the future. Two competitors for su- 
preme power have o¢éupied ‘public attention latterly—the so-called 
Henry V., and Louis Napoleon, the actual President. They both con- 
sider the Republic as an experimen: that has been tried, has failed, and 
has been abandoned ; and on the strength of this notion, both have ap- 
peared in a light that seems almost ridiculous. The former from his 
convenient retreat at Wisbaden, has issued a protest against any 
farther consulting of the popular voice, falling back upon the ex- 
ploded ‘* divine right,” and thereby, we think, has put the finishing 
stroke to his very slender chance of sitting on the throne of France. 
The latter threatens the National Assembly with an appeal on his 
part to the people, unless the Assembly contrive some means for con- 
tinuing him in power and place. Why, what else should the man do, 
when his term of office expires? Whether the French choose to have 
a Monarch or a President, a Republic or a Kingdom, this matters little, 
since it has become from the very nature of things an open question, 
for an indefinite period: but we do hope that there is spirit and sense 
enough in them to resent this dragooning into a great political move- 
ment. Louis Napoleon, whilst issuing his pronunciamento against the 
Chamber, is ingratiating himself to the utmost extent with the army. 
Alas! that the latter should be of importance, in the settlement of a 
form of government. —_— 

CauirorniA.—The public mind was much relieved on Saturday last 
by the receipt of*intelligence from San Francisco, to the Ist ult., by 
which it seems that the previous accounts of the destruction of Sacta- 
mento City, and of a terrible loss of life, were grossly exaggerated 
The City was not burned down, and the deaths are said notto have ox- 
ceeded four or five. The Sheriff, Mr. McKinney, was one of the killed, 
but the Mayor, Mr. Bigelow, was only wounded. The Squatters 
were dispersed and quiet was restored. Money is.coming home plenti- 
fully, and gold in the diggings is abundant, though very unequally dia- 
tributed. The overland emigrants have suffered severely. 








Lerrers From JamMaica.—We are glad to see announced for pub- 
lication, in collected form, a series of very able letters on the present 
state and future capabilities of this important Colony. They were 
written last winter, during a visit there, by Mr. John Bigelow, one of 
the Editors of the Evening Post, and appeared at intervals in that 
journal. We remember being struck at the time by the tone and 
matter of several that came under our eye, and shall endeavour to look 
more fully into them in dae course. Mr. Putnam is to publish the 
volume, and we believe it will be ready in a week or ten days. 





Barish Suips or WAR on THE Brazriian Coast.—Not long ago 
a hue and ery was raised here, on receipt of intelligence from Rie 
Janeiro, that Commander Schomberg, of H.M. Steam-sloop Cormorant, 
had captured four slavers in the Brazilian waters, and had demolished 
a fort that opened its battery upon him. We now learn from good au- 
thority at home, that the course pursued by the above-named British 
officer has been approved by the Admiralty and justified by the Brazil- 
ian Government. 

Sir Epwin Lanpseer.—We noticed, three months since, a report in 
several English journals that this eminent artist had received the hon- 
our of knighthood ; but we could find no official record of the fact. By 
the London Gazette of the 17th ult. we find that Landseer really was 











County. The emoluments were lately settled at £2000 per annum.— 


knighted on the 3d of July. Why the official organ so long omitted te 
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announce it, we cannot explain. It may also be remarked that this 
distinction is not now quite so easily acquired as it was in the days of 
George IV. It was then held so cheap, that it is said, the monarch 
once pleasantly and wittily threatened to knight ‘‘ Old Coke of Nor- 
folk,” if he brought up any more radical addresses. The claimant and 
subsequent possessor of the Earldom of Leicester would have felt him- 
self affronted by such a title. 





Sream Screw Prore.iinc.—We have faith in the gradual im- 
provement of this mode of applying steam power to the purposes of 
navigation, and believe that it will eventually take the place of the 
paddle-wheel system. The regularity with which the City of Glas- 
gow, Capt. Matthews, performs her voyages is a case in point. She 
arrived in the Clyde, on her last passage hence, in fifteen days and two 
hours, although not built exclusively for speed. 





Corumaia Cottece.—The very interesting annual ceremonies of the 
“Commencement” of this excellent Institution took place on Tuesday 
last at the Church of the Mediator in Lafayette Place, before a crowded 
assemblage, in which the fair sex greatly predominated. The custo- 
mary display of oratory and learning in Greek, Latin, English, and Ger- 
man, was made by members of the graduating class, the ability ex- 
hibited being, on the whole, rather above the average of former years. 

We have only room to give the names of the youthful speakers.-— 
Messrs. G. F. Seymour, G. G. Byron, J. 8. B. Hodges, E. W Edwards, 
W. R. T. Jones, F. R. Condert, J. F. D. Cornell, A. F. Cushman, C. A. 
Silliman, A. le Moyne, W. H. Terry, E. M. Rodman, M. Campbell, and 
[J. 8. Clark. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Gene- 
ral Scott and Governor Fish. The proceedings were opened and closed 


with prayers by the Rev. Dr. Haight, and were enlivened by the per-, 


formances of a band of instrumental musicians. 





- Jenny Linv.—The journals chronicle the continued scccess of this 
artist in Boston, where her stay is still extended. All adulatory ex- 
pressions have been exhausted by writers who have described her per- 

formances, and registered her most trifling movements. 





Fair or THE American InstiTuTEe.—This annual display at Gastle 
Garden presents its usual variety of inventions and “notions,” and ap- 
pears to attract great crowds of visitors. It is not, however, an easy 
matter to single out individual specimens of taste and ingenuity from 
the immense number of articles displayed. We can only say that every 
class of persons may find in this Fair some subjects for observation and 
reflecticn. ’ 





ARMY NEWS PER EUROPA. 


THe New ComMMANDER-1N-CH1EF 1N INDIA.—Lieutenant-General Sir W. 
Gomm, KCB., who has the local rank of General, accompanied by Lady Gomm, 
leaves town this week for the Continent, where they will remain until the end of 

ober, and then proceed via Trieste and Al dria, to Calcutt Capt. Yates 
82nd Regiment, who acted as Sir William’s military secretary atthe Mauritius, 
will proceed with him to India in the same capacity. Captain Halkett, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, has been appointed an aide-de-camp to Sir William Gomm. 


Tue ComMAND or THE RoyvaL Encineers at Devonport.—Col. R. Thom. 
son is to succeed the late Col. Holloway, C. B,, as commandant at this station. 


Wak Orricg, Sept. 24.—1st of Drag Gds: Capt F T Meik to be Capt, 
vy Moore. 15th Lt Drag: Corn DH Howell to be Lieut, v Gwyn. 20th Foot; 
pe oy tg bg 'W Maclagan, M D, to be Surg, v Blake. 24th: Ens P L Tillbrook 
to be Lt, v Lord F — 30th: Lt T if Pakenham to be Capt, v O’Grady ; 
Ens J O’Brien to be Lt, v enham. 52nd: Ens C D Coote to be Lt, v Bough- 
ton. 68th: Capt A Paterson to be Capt, v F C P A Stuart. 71st: Act Assist-Surg 
RB C Todd to be Assist-Surg, v Woolfreys. 74th: Lieut W K M‘Leod to Capt, v 
Godlers Ens AC Eregymee tobe Lt, v M‘Leod. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt : 

et. 





rg J A Woolfreyes to be Assist-Surg, v Maclagan. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
, . Lonpon, Sept, 20th, 1850. 
There is a decided lukewarmness about the Industrial Exhibition 
of 18561. It seems to me that there is a prejudice against it; anda 
udice is enough to swamp any project in this country. Mr. Fox 
used yery often tosay ‘‘I wonder what Lord B—— will think of this.” 
Now this Lord B—— happened to be a very stupid person ; and the 
curiosity of Mr. Fox’s friends was of course excited, to know why the 
minister attached so much consequence to the opinion of such an ordin- 
ary, common-place fellow. ‘‘ The opinion of Lord B—— is of much 
more importance than yuu are aware of. He is an exact representa- 
tive of all common-place English prejudices; and what Lord B—— 
thinks of any measure, the great majority of English people will think 
of it.” In the present case of the Hyde Park Exposition, I believe 
Lord B—— has pronounced against it. I donot mean Lord Brougham, 
for he is certainly anything but common-place, although he also is 
most unmistakeably inimical to the whole affair. But the domestics 
of the Court stand round the glassy pile with"swords and bag-wigs ; 
and the thing will go on. 
It is rather a curious, and not too trifling-to-be mentioned effect of 
the present Republicanism in France, that the price of kid gloves is 
higher than ever known before, namely three francs and a half a pair, 
because every body, even in the provinces, who has any pretensions, is 
more particular than ever in his outward apparel, for fear of being 
taken for a person of no importance. This was pretty sure to be the 
case, now thatthe old nobility of the time of the crusades, and the re- 
cent nobility of the great Napoleon, have beén duly replaced by a corps 
of gentlemen who are the offspring of the circumstances consequent on 
80 many revolutions. Theforced-equality of the 25th Feb. 1848, which 
was imposed against the will of the majority of the nation, is a very 
different thing from real equality. This latter existed in its true 
Strength, centuries ago. It existed in all its exaggeration and was 
stretched to its utmost limit, when the Frank warriors struck into a 
thousand pieces the golden vase which Clovis held, in order that there 
might be equal partition made. It existed, when Louis le Grand, or 
the Fourteenth of that name, frightened and shocked his court with 
equality, by admitting to his royal table the Sieur Poquelin, his 
upholsterer, who had been rejected by the gentlemn of the chamber 
and the body guard of the Grand Monarch. The idea of equality is by 
mw Much interest felt b d ad 
uch interest is felt by our public at large in the expecte vent 
of Lamartine, the Frenc sell Giaiun: and at I balibe he will be 
very well received here, although he is as poor as “‘a church mouse.” 
His new publication ‘* Les Confidences” in the Presse, Paris paper, is as 
remarkable as his ‘‘ Raphael,” his «‘ Three Months in Power,” or any 
of the other productions of his pen, recently so fertile. One large party 
here adore him; and foreigners generally, with one celebrated recent 


ex » are well received here now. They come over in crowds by 
re “* trains de plaisir,” and go away with a better opinion of us. 


used to envy us our Wealth, they seemed to think we 
growled over it, and frightened visitors away by our roughness and 
ugliness. They would then have delightedin the old story, and applied 
it tous. A very ugly man, who was very nice and very successful in 
his fruit-growing, was found ed up in one of his own cherry-trees 
by a friend, who spitefully remarked to him, ‘Oh, no wonder you have 
the best fruit in your neighbourhood, for you are not only your own 
gardener, but egad, you are your own scarecrow, too!” The foreign- 
ers now rather praise our good looks and hospitality ; so we are not 
quite so chary of the cherries. 

There appears to be not much probability of a change of Ministry 
next Session, as the Tories and Conservative party are now much dis- 
united; although perhaps a strong phalanx may be made up before 
the beginning of the coming year. The present Government reminds 
one of the leaning tower of Pisa, which, although to the unaccustomed 
eye, it seems to threaten a downfall every minute, yet braves the 
storms that whistle round it, as firmly as does our old Cathedral of St. 
Paul, which retains a visible perpendicular. 

The use of chloroform in our hospitals and medical establishments, and 
in private practice, does not increase; the feeling against it is rather 
ove than it was. But in Edinburgh its application has become very 
= uent, particularly in midwifery cases. The practitioners there 

@re more careful as to the good quality of the article, and they apply it 
in greater quantity than here; but with this difference—they hold it 
at some distance from the mouth, so that the common air enters the 


lungs with it, whilst here the handkerchief containing it i 
put on to the mouth and nostrils. taining it is generally 


It is the opinion of “all hands” here, that the French navy made a 
mt show in the waters of Cherbourg, and as you will see, many 
of our Journals express a real or affected alarm at the imposing force 
displayed. But the “‘ natives” were at least a little astonished at the 
numerous and beautiful fleet of English yachts, the most perfect plea- 
sure boats in the world; and the ownership of such graceful craft 
shows that the tastes and leaning of our people is naval, which is more 
than can be said of our neighbours, whose habits make them prefer 
‘‘ terra firma,” and who have as much difficulty in manning their ships 
as facility in recruiting their army. 

We have had an unusually dry season, and avery healthy one, with 
the exception of the numerous colds and catarrhs which in this countr 
are always the consequence and result of a ee East wind. 
There was once a question, which much puzzled the learned, viz :— 
Why, whenever a ship arrived at St. Kilda, the inhabitants were al- 
ways incontinently afflicted by severe colds. Dr. Johnson and other 
weeny were so at a loss for a reason, that they took refuge in a 

enial of thefact. But some plain matter-of-fact man discovered, that 
no ship could enter the said harbour without a North East wind, which 
brought the colds as well as the vessel. CAM. 


Lonpon, 27th September, 1850. 


His ever active Lordship, Henry Brougham, on the very of the proro- 
gation of Parliament had a long letter ready for publication and duly 
published, addressed to Lord Denman. The matters discussed are im- 

rtant in themselves, though in some respects unconnected, and his 

rdship’s brilliant and exciting though discursive style has recom- 
mended the pamphlet to public attention. It is a review of the legisla- 
tion of 1850, so far as relates to law reform. The d idea of the 
whole is that a Minister of Justice should forthwith be appointed, and 
a Criminal Code be enacted. ‘‘ The Code of Civil Procedure of the State 
of New York” is also attracting considerable attention here now, and 
the report of your Commissioners is receiving much honour among legal 
reformers on this side of the water. 

I have heard it confidently asserted, that negociations are now on 
foot with our Government for the establishment of a submarine tele- 
graph under the sixty miles of sea from Holyhead to Kingstown (Dub- 
lin,) and thence on to either Cork or Galway, to be from one of these 
places connected by steamships to the nearest telegraphic station on 
your side of the Atlantic. One of the main original objections to these 
extraordinary communications, namely, force of currents, is now con- 
sidered removed, since it has been ascertained that at the depth of from 
8 to 4 fathoms there are no strong currents, even in the rapid waters 
running between the Menai Straits, and that at 5 fathoms it is abso- 
lutely still water. 

The President of the French Republic was to have taken another 
journey into the South of France, so as to complete his “ progress,” 
but his intention of doing so is now officially denied on the ground of 
the lateness of the season, which it is asserted is now too far advanced 
to admit of a third journey. But other reports attribute the giving 
up of this tour to a want of funds, the three millions of francs voted by 
the Assembly having been already expended. Indeed, they say that 
the sum spent at Cherbourg alone exceeded that amount. The Presi- 
dent is suffering in his person, as well as in his purse, from his last 
tour, as he is exceedingly indisposed in consequence of neuralgia. The 
number of French in London just now is very great, the natural result 
of the cheapness of the trains de plaisir. Large excursion parties are 
constantly going and coming, averaging from 400 to 500 persons. The 
Railway Companies find these excursions answer so well, that they are 
continually reducing the prices to attract a greater number of travel- 
lers. To-day, a train starts, taking people to Margate and Ramsgate, 
to bring them back to-morrow, for 4s. 6d. a head, the distance being 
more than 200 miles. There is nothing like fusion for rubbing off pre- 
judices. The school of ignorance is the innermost court of Bedlam, 
and the more men see and learn of their neighbours, the better for 
all. 

It is amusing to see in the suburbs of this immense city, which are 
daily spreading wider and wider, how the Londoner’s passion for a gar- 
den and summer houses triumphs over the difficulties that present 
themselves in the smallness of the Jocale. Itreminds one of what Pope 
said of himself in the comparative wilderness and backwoods of ‘* Twit- 
nam,” Anglice Twickenham. ‘I amas busy in three inches of garden 
as any man can be in threescore acres. I fancy myself like the fellow 








that spent his life in cutting the twelve apostles in one cherry-stone. 
I have a theatre, an arcade, a bopling.gresn, &@ grove, and what not, in 
@ bit of ground that would have been but a plate of salad to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the first day he was turned out to graze.” 

The number of Chess clubs and of rooms where men meet to smoke 
and play chess is very much on the increase in this city. The whole 
mercenary premium to success in these encounters is generally a cigar 
or the cup of coffee that is leisurely sipped by the combatants. Gam- 
bling is no concomitant of chess, for the reason that success in no way 
depends upon chance, but mainly on skill, and partly on the occasional 
inadvertence of the opposing player. 

The proposed reduction in the salaries of our Judges is thought by 
many to be a most serious question, and one possibly involving a future 
contingency of diminished integrity, for to ‘err is human.”’ At pre- 
sent those who administer our laws are above all suspicion, because we 
have the best men, and who in all respects and for every reason are 
above corruption. This was not always so, even in England. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty in propria persona set the ex- 
ample of receiving bribes, in order that a matter ‘‘ might be fairly 
dealt with ;” indeed, whoever pretended to any place of profit or honour 
was sure to send a jewel or other rich present beforehand, to prepare 
her royal mina for the entertainment of his petition. And she was 
known to keep her offices long vacant, for the express purpose of giv- 
ing more candidates an opportunity of bidding against one another. In 
cases of crime, she sometimes accepted the present, without remitting 
the offence, as happened when Lady Leicester, who wanted to obtain the 
pardon of her unfortunate and ill-used son the Earl of Essex, pre- 
sented the Queen with an exceedingly costly gown to the value of above 
one hundred pounds of the then money. Elizabeth was well pleased 
with the gift; but thought no more of the pardon it intended to pur- 
chase. In another matter, one of her maids of honour, Lady Edmondes, 
was applied to for her interest with the Queen in a certain suit of no 
very great magnitude then depending in the Court of Chancery. The 
person commissioned to transact the business with her Ladyship offered 
£100, but was told that it was too smallasum. It was a rule with 
that ‘noblest, greatest, meanest” of mankind, Lord Bacon, “not to 
sell injustice, but never to let justice go scot free.” 

I see that your reception of the illustrious ‘“‘ Swedish Nightingale” 
has been nnsurpassable. Her effect upon us was, however, tremendous, 
and caused those who would hardly leave their cosy evening dinners 
for any cause, to rush franticly to the Opera and elsewhere, to get a 
hearing of the divine songstress. This enthusiasm on the part of the 
British Lion reminded me often of the wicked lines— 

“ Music hath charms to sooth the savage beast, 
Which makes them have it at my Lord Mayor's feast.” 

The brilliancy of London after sunset or rather after 7 P. M. is very 
much diminished by the encreasing prevalence of the “early closing 
system,” but it is to be hoped that advantage will be derived from the 
change on the part of shopkeepers and their assistants. There are said to 
be now in London 100,000 young persons employed in business, the ma- 
jority of whom must of course more or less suffer from late hours, gas, 
and close apartments. It is, however, a matter that rests with the 
customers, and not with the shopkeepers and those employed by them. 
The labour they perform is oa over-rated ; it is not to be compared 
With that of people engaged in the manufactories, and still less with 
that undergone by those who work with the head. Sir James Graham 
said lately before the Committee of the House, “I often wished when I 
was Home Secretary that I could have had a ten hours bill passed in 
my favour. I worked upon the average, when I was there, twelve 
hours a day.” 

Not having the fear of the sentence of the Master and Mate of the 
Scotch Steamer Orion before his eyes, a Jersey Captain, Priaulx by 
name, has enacted a feat that I suppose is unique and unprecedented 
in the annals of navigation; for he has run two steamers on the same 
rocks in the course of one short week, and lost them both. The said 
rocks ought to bear his name for the future. Tis as if he had wished 
to display his knowledge of their whereabouts, as is told in Joe Miller 
of the master, who said, “‘ There are rocks near here, and that’s one of 
them” as he bumped his ship on it. More than a dozen lives were 
lost on the occasion of this hero’s second exploit, and most unneces- 


sarily. CAM. 





HAustec. 


Astor Piace Opera Hovse.—The preparations for the winter campaign at 
this establishment are prompt and active. The programme of the management 
which we published last week is in every respect correct, but there appears, from 





various statements in the daily papers, a doubt as tothe engagement of Signoring 
Parodi, We are assured by the manager that a positive engagement has been 
closed by him, and that nothing but a breach of faith, or feminine caprice, can 
prevent her appearance, wind and weather permitting, at the Astor Place Opera 
House, in the coming season. The opera chosen for the opening night, which will 
be Monday, October 2ist, is Weber's “ Der Freyschutz.” This work of the high- 
est genius has never hitherto been fully and efficiently rendered in this city. The 
English version is but a skeleton of the original. The finest pieces are omitted in 
it, and the intention of the composer is obscured by the mutilation of his thoughts. 
We have no doubt that “ Der Freyschutz” will now have a fair hearing ; the 
parts will be ably filled, and the choral and instrumental force will be more com 

plete than even lastseason. We have not yet seen the entire cast, but the fall per- 
ticulars will appear in our next. 

We understand that Maurice Strakosch’s new opera will be produced ear] y im 
November. The production of an original Italian opera in this country will be 
noted as an era in our musical history, and cannot fail to create a great sensation, 
and a warm interest in all our musical circles. M. Strakosch is well knowa 
throughout this country as a distinguished performer, and as an elegant and talent. 
ed writer for the pianoforte. We believe that he has real musical inspiration, 
and that he will reach a high position as an operatic composer. He possesses a 
facile and fertile imagination, with an abundant flow of melody, and his knowledge 
cannot be doubted. He has chosen the Italian as the school of his first operatic 
production ; and we think it in a great measure consonant with his peculiar genius, 
Of his forthcoming “ Giovanna di Napoli” we have heard much, and we believe 
that itis destined to be very successful. It will certainly hit the popular taste, for 
its melodial flow will at once attract the ear. We might speak of some ofits dis- 
tinguishing merits, but deem it prudent to r>stpone that pleasing task for a future 
article. 

MapaMe Anna Bisnor’s Granp Concerts.—On Thursday evening of next 
week, Madame Bishop opens the Tripler Music Hall, with a Concert, which is 
certainly conceived on a scale of great magnitude. The arrangements far exceed in 
their various details any musical affair that w» have yet had inthis country. The 
mere numbers concerned ina concert are of themselves of little account, if badly 
directed; but when combined under the direction of one long experienced in the 
matter of conducting masses, they assume, justly, a most important place in the 
programme. Those who have heard the great symphonic works of Beethoven 


wonder and delight to the truly grand and sublime effects produced by such ar 
immenseorchestra conducted bya master hand. Such greatness can be appre- 
ciated by all alike—the learzed and the unlearned—and we believe that the great 
works, which have hitherto been exclusively enjoyed by the few, will, in a short 
time, become keenly relished and enjoyed by the body of the people. The same 
remarks apply to the great choral works of Handel and others ; aided by the im- 
mense band and the large body of competent singers, no ear, however untutored 
can resist the mighty majesty of the combined vocal and instrumental powers. 

Of the less pretentious music, that intended and calculated to please the popu- 
lar taste, little need be said; Madame Bishop’s acknowledged talent and Mr. 
Bochsa’s tact and knowledge, are sufficient guarantees of the excellence and va 
riety of that department. 

The programme of the opening night is not quite settled yet ; but we understand 
that the leading features, besides the vocal gems from Madame Bishop assisted 
by Signor Novelli, willbe Beethoven's Grand Symphony, in C Minor—a grand 
chorus, complete in itself, composed by Beethoven, called The Calm of the Sea, 
never before given in this country—and the sublime chorus, Hallelujah, from the 
Messiah of Handel. The other selections we do not know, but we have little 
doubt they will be worthy the occasion, 

The Second and Third Concerts will take place on the nights immediately fol- 
lowing the opening night, Friday the 18th and Saturday the 19th inst. Weneed 
say nothing to recommend these concerts to our readers’ attention ; their greatness 
speaks for itself. The first nights of the opening of the Tripler Music Hall will at- 
tract, thousands from mere curiosity; and the splendour of the Hall, and the ex- 
traordinary musical preparations, will, we think, more than satisfy all ordinary 
expectations. 


Brama. 


BroapwayY.—The re-appearance of Miss Cushman at this house, daring the 
week, has been the signal for full audiences, and for something of that excitement 
in the public mind, which is essential to the success of theatrical speculations. 
The great actress, who has so nobly sustained her country’s reputation abroad, 
played Mrs. Haller, in “ The Stranger,” on Monaday—Rosalind, in “As You 
Like It,” on Tuesday—Bianca, in “ Fazio,” on Wednesday—Mey Merrilies, in 
“Guy Mannering,” on Thursday—and last night, for her benefit, was to enact 
Lady Teazle, in ‘The School for Scandal.” Her personation of each of these parts 
has been more than once criticised in our columns, and her generally triumphant 
success in them has become so entirely a matter of fact, that we shall not occupy 
space by going over the old ground again. ~ 
Burton's.—Amongst the revivals occasioned by the late accession of strength 
to the company at this theatre may be mentioned Morton’s comedy of “ Secrets 
Worth Knowing,” presented on Tuesday evening. It has in it several effective 
characters, well calculated for the display of individual capabilities, and these 
leading parts were entrusted to very able hands; notwithstanding which, as a 
whole, it went offtamely. This, we think, was mainly owing to the fact, that the 
play itself was a trumpery one, and one in which good material is not skiifully 
worked out. We never saw Burton so thoroughly disguised and so cleverly 
made up, as he was in the crafty old rogue, Nicholas Rue. No actor is, as a gene- 
ral rule, more easily recognised ; but in this case, he might almost have preserved 
an incognito. Blake and Lester, as April and Rostrum, could not be mistaken ; 
the latter especially should take more pains to individualise the round of charac- 
ters which he is now playing. It is true that there is a sort of family likeness in 
the parts themselves ; but an actor with such natural advantages as Mr. Lester 
possesses might find it advantageous to finish off and elaborate his performances. 
But audiences are not critical, or they certainly would have received with a show 


night, on first coming on the stage, appeared to think himself delivering a mouo- 
logue to the pit, and for that reason totally failed in identifying himself with his 
position in the piece. Very clever as he is, his habitual over-acting is a venial 

offence, compared to this ridiculous practice of coolly dropping his co-actors. Mr. 

Bland and Mr. Holman also, who as Egerton and Greville have the heavy busi- 

ness to get through, need not make it worse by their total inattention to costume. 
That it should be necessary to make this complaint so often is a pretty good proof 
of the low ebb to which the drama is reduced. Those who live by it will not take 
the commonest pains to render it attractive. Mrs. Hughes as Sally Downright 

came in for a fair and deserved share of applause. 

The farcical comedietta of “the Bold Dragoons” has been played as an afier- 
piece, through the week, and, being well performed, with Burton, Lester, Johns 

ton, Mrs. Russell, and Mrs. Skerrett cast in it, has been received with much satis 

faction. All who can enjoy a laugh should see the manager as Hannibal Fusee ; 
and as we have passed over the two ladies named above, in our notice of “ Secrets 
worth Knowing,” we may add that they look and dress admirably, and run through 
their lively parts with considerable naiveté and archness. We have seen the 
pretty Mrs. Russell so often lately in the lugubrious line that we welcome her to 
something lighter, wherein, we confess, she pleases us much better . 


Astor PLace THEATRE.—Although they have not drawn full houses, the 
Parisian ballet troupe have very decidedly progressed in favour with the public, 
and we believe that if they had not unwisely commenced their performances with 
“Qndine,” their success would have been much greater. The male dancer, M- 
Espinosa (or “[-spy-noser,” as the wags call him) has made a decided hit in the 
comic pantomime of the “ Millers,” his light movements, rapid steps, neat tricks, 
and quiet style of producing funny effects, having been very much relished. The 
Demoiselles Franck ‘have also rapidly improved. The dancing of the elder sis- 
ter is full of grace, and places her high on the list of competitors for public pa 
tronage. 

Mr. Buchanan closed his short engagement, with Pa/‘us Cacinna, on Monday 
night. We regret that we could not take a second look at it. The temporary and 
changeable character of the performances at this house lately have prevented red 
of these from being well supported, either before or behind the curtain. After 
next week, it will become once more the Opera House. 





Nreto’s.—Nothing new; the shrewd manager finds full attendance no novelty 
The Ravels still draw. 


and other masters, performed by a comparatively small band, will listen with . 


er of hisses that smart and promising young actor Johnston, who on Tuesday ° 
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re Hine Arts. 


Hoov’s Brivce or Sicns. Etched by J.W. Ehninger. New York. 
Putnam.—Moritz Retzsch of Dresden, to whom we had occasion to allude 
very recently, has found many imitators, and amongst them may be 
classed the artist whose name is attached to this series of outlined er- 
gravings, suggested by one of the most pathetic little poems that ever 
was penned. lf we mistake not, Hood’s verses have been once before 
illustrated, but in a manner that directly identified them with London 
gcenery—the Strand, Waterloo Bridge, and the New Police. They were 
thus vulgarized. Mr. Ehninger has treated them more poetically, and 
more in accordance with their latent meaning. His poor womanly vic- 
tim to man’s villainy is traced through her short career, as if she were 
the subject of a ballad, and not as if she were a portrait picked up in 
the streets. The designs are of unequal merit; but some possess very 
considerable merit, and taken altogether they are very creditable to 
theartist. They are in outline, are bound up in oblong form, and have 
Hood’s inimitable stanzas prefixed. 

Mituarp Fitumore. Ibid. Brady.—Another number of the Gallery 
of Illustrious Americans, the subjects of which are taken by Mr. Bra- 
dy’s Daguerreotype process, drawn on stone by Mr. D'Avignon, and 
biographically described by Mr. C. Edwards Lester. The handsome, 
amiable, and intelligent face of the President of the United States is 
here very advantageously set forth, and will be received with public 
approbation. The work progresses rapidly and well. This is the 
tenth number. 

Messrs. WiLLiAMs AND Srevens’s Estasuisument.—Our city read- 
ers who take interest in matters of taste cannot fail to have noticed the 
tempting display made, continuously but with weekly variations, in 
the attractive windows of 353 Broadway. To the valuable and ex- 
tensive collection of pictures and engravings have been lately added 
some choice samples of Sevres and other painted porcelain, and of 
those admirable groups and statuettes in bronze, for the production of 
which the Parisians have acquired so much celebrity. A plan has 
lately been adopted for the display of engravings in the rear of this 
large establishment, which shows the effect of them when framed, and 
at the same time saves both the trouble and the risk of handling them. 
Taken altogether, we class this lounge as one of the most agreeable Ex- 
hibitions of New York, and recommend it to all persons within its reach, 
who would gratify or improve their taste in things artistical. 


Tue Dussevporrr GALLERY —Lessino’s Picrure —The long ex- 
pected chef d’euvre of Lessing, his ‘‘ Martyrdom of Huss,” has ar- 
rived from Rotterdam; but we learn with great regret that it will 
probably be reshipped for England, and that the New York public will 
lose the opportunity of seeing it. This determination is owing to the 
Collector of Customs insisting on the payment of a high duty, whilst its 
proprietor claims exemption on the ground that it is not imported for 
sale. Judging by what is said in some of the city journals, a more 
enlarged construction of the law that regulates the duties on works of 
art might have been expected, in these days of liberality and interna- 
tional free-trade. 

Panorama or Cusa.—The subject of this new painting—now open- 
ed at the Minerva Rooms—will ensure for it a considerable share of 
public attention. Itis got up in the style that has become familiar, 
and some portions of it are executed with much spirit, more especially 
some of the scenes of least pretension. The Havana, Matanzas, Car- 
denas, and other places are represented, together with occasional peeps 
at the intermediate coast, and at coffee-plantations, inland. The moun- 
tainous character of some localities adds variety to the views. A 
concise and simple explanation is given by the artist, and exhibitions of 
this sort cannet be too highly recommended for young persons. 





“THE ROMAN.” 
The following is one of the many criticisms that have appeared in 


of Rome, as of a kingdom that is to be re-established by the prowess 
and awakened virtues of her sons. He seeks to kindle in their hearts 
a faith in her ible regeneration, tostrike their imaginations with 
her olden glories, and to excite in them the hope and t he desire of build- 
ing up her magnificence afresh upon the ruins of her now desolate and 
fallen empire. On the highways, and in the market-places, at the gates 
of peasants’ homesteads, in green and rural places where the people 
congregate for recreation, the monk appears, and publishes his wrission 
—brings with him the thought of Rome, and sows it broadcast all 
about him, in words of earnest eloquence, which, like vital seeds, take 
root, and grow to strong resolves in the breasts of the listeners. Of 
the manner in which he takes occasion to conduct his patriotic agitation, 
there is a fine description in the poem, part of which we cannot do bet- 
ter than transcribe :— 


“ By summer elms and vines, the village forge 
From cheerful anvil all the long day rings 
Thechimesofiabour. * * * 

Piaf ? bs Thereby the priest 
Pausing, the sturdy smith suspends his stroke 
Before the reverend stranger ; who accepts 
The homage with such liquid ating grace, 

That the stunned peasant, unabsolved of duty, 

Renews obeisance. Then the pale intruder 

Striding some stool, with hand upon the bellows, 

Naves the slack fire, and bids the work go on: 

Carsing the slave who st»ops for prince or priest 

The dignity of toil. TZ'otherough music __ 

Settin strong words, he sends with easy skill 

Wror zs, hopes, and duties trooping through the soul 

Of tve stout smith, and there on his own smithy 

Blows the rough iron of his heart red-hot. 

Seizing the magic time, with sudden hand 

He stamps him to the quick—‘ Patriot ! the hour 

Is come to beat our ploughshares into swords, 

Our pruning-hooks to spears!, The brand driven home, 

The apostle vanishes, lest weaker words 

Efface the sign.” 


It will probably be a question among critics whether our author's 
genius be properly dramatic ; or perhaps there will scarcely be a doubt 
that the real excellences of the poem do not belong to this species of 
composition. His drama consists of nine rather loosely connected 
scenes, in which there is neither unity of time, place, nor action; 
though there is an undoubted unity of idea in the scope and purpose of 
the work. We incline to consider his genius best fitted for epic or 
reflective poetry, or perhaps some possible combination of the two; for 
indeed it is in the utterance of thought, and in prctreging passion by 
recital, rather than in displaying its growth and development in action, 
that he seems to be most successful. The few characters of any promi- 
nence in the piece, though tolerably well defined and individualised, 
are of an extremely limited range of being, and with one exception are 
delineated in mere outline. The monk is the sole figure of eminence in 
the drama, and his significance is manifested more by what he says 
than by which heis called on to perform. There seems, in truth to 
have been no artistic necessity for casting the monk’s story into a dra- 
matic shape; and we conceive it might He been exhibited more con- 
gruously, and fully as impressively, in the form of poetic narrative. 
The finest passages of the poem are passages of reflection or description, 
and though they are mostly introduced in illustration of the grand 
theme, they are rather examples of vigorous thought, san and ima- 
gination, than instances of dramatic power in the portrayal of charac- 
ter, the revelation of inward motives, or the working out of an impor- 
tant action. 

In a “‘ dramatic poem,” however, great latitude is held to be admis- 
sible, so that it would scarcely be wise to insist strongly on mere par- 
ticulars of form. It may very well suffice for us that the work con- 
tains a large variety of poetical beauties, and it is to these chiefly that 
we are desirous of drawing the attention of the reader. One of the 
characteristics of the poem is the number of felicitous single lines and 
sentences, which display a deep poetic insight, and a vigorous origi- 
nality of expression. The passage marked in italics in the preceding 
extract is an instance, and there are many more besides the few which 
we here present for notice: 


“ Give eyes to this blind trouble in my sou).”’ 


“ Trembling lips 
Tuned to such grief that they say bright words sadly.” 


“ There is no Lazarus 
So poor as Dives fallen.” 

“Truth is a Nemesis 
Which leadeth her beloved by the hand 
Through all things ; giving him no task to break 
A bruised reed, but bidding him stand firm, 
Though she crush worlds.” 








With the grave embassage of that dear rast, 

When they were young like thee—thou vindication 
Of God-—thou living witness against all men 

‘Who have been babes—thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps—thou portrait of our nature, 
Which in — and pride we scorn and worship— 
Thou household god, whom no iconoclast 

Hath broken.” 


These passages have not the bold simplicity of the former class of ex- 
tracts, but we submit they have a true poetic beauty. The next quo - 
tation is in a different strain to either; and though perhaps not quite 
intelligible to every one, will be recognised by many as a just and beau- 
tiful reflection of an interesting phase of mental history :— 

“ It must be 
That noble man who deems his nature burn 
As vase as truth, must sweat, and wil, and suffer, 
And overcome—enduring. When the heart 
Adds a new planet to its heaven, great portents 
Clash the celestial influence ; strange signs 
Of coming dread, mysterious agencies, 
And omens inconceivable convulse 
The expectant system, while the stranger sails 
Still out of sight in space. Dim echoings 
Not of the truth, but witnessing the truth— 
Like the resounding thunder of the rock 
Which the sea passes—rushing thoughts like heralds, 
Voices which seem to clear the way for eatness, 
Cry advent in the soul, like the far shoutings 
That say a monarchcomes. These must go by, 
And then the mau who can outwatch this vigil 
Sees the apocalypse.” 


Our concluding specimen wiil be wh.t we consider an exquisite de- 
scription of Roman ruins :— 


, “ All throagh the lorn 
Vacuity winds came and went, but stirred 
Only the flowers of yesterday. Upstood 
The hoar unconscious walls, bisson and bare, 
Like an old man deaf, blind, and gray, ia whom 
The years of old stand in the san, aad murmur 
Of childhood and the dead. From parapets 
Where the sky rests, from broken niches—each 
More than Olympus—for guds dwelt in them— 
Below from, senatorial haunts and seats 
Imperial, where the ever-passing fates 
Wore out the stone, strange hermit birds croaked forth 
Sorrowful sounds, like watchers on the height 
Crying the hours of ruin. When the clouds 
Dressed every myrtle on the walls in mourning, 
With calm prerogative the eternal pile 
Impassive shone with the unearthly light 
Of immortality. When conquering suns 
Triumphed in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With thoughts of ages: like some mighty captive 
Upon his sathhod in a Christian land, 
And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed, 
Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, 
And on his lips strange gods. 
Rank weeds and ro 
Careless and nodding, grew, and asked no leave. 
Where Romans trembled. Where the wreck was saddest 
Sweet pensive herbs, that had been gay elsewhere, 
With conscious mien of place rose tall and still, 
And bent with duty. Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battle field, 
And with decorous care and reverent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat down 
Grave without tears. At length the giant lay, 
And everywhere he was begirt with years, 
And everywhere the torn and mouldering Past 
Hung with the ivy. For Time, smit with honour 
Of what he slew, cast his own mantle on him, 
That none should mock the dead.” 


We have nowise exhausted the richness of this poem, but we think 
our quotations are suffizient to prove the author’s title to the honoured 
name of poet. Those who are willing to study poetry, will find an am- 
ple satisfaction in this volume. There is in it vemplay of thought and 
& magnificence of imagination quite beyond the com and attain- 
ments of ;the ordinary poetical writers of theday. The «eye por- 
tions of the poem perhaps are not equal to the rest: there is a tone in 
them that sounds like imitation, which will probably be obvious to the 
readers of Macaulay’s “‘ Lays” and the ballads of Alfred Tennyson. 
The author’s achievements of this kind eeem to us to be far below the 
merit of his models. Still we do net doubt that with larger practice 
in this description of poetry, he may attain a very eminent success. 
We have no advices to give the author. With the gifts which he pos- 
sesses, there can be little doubt that he will learn ultimately whatso- 
ever may be needful for their appropriate development. Listening in- 


the English journals, on a dramatic poem published in London under 
the above title, several months since. Itis not probable that it will 
be reprinted here} its admirers will be the select few, and not the mil- 
lion, for whose benefit our publishers here mainly sponge upon their 


“ There must be fire from heaven or hell to burn 
Offerings that burnt were incense, but neglected, 
Pollute the winds.” 


tently to the admonitions of the inner mind, to the still and secret 
voices which speak through him in his hours of inspiration, it may be 
his lofty privilege to draw upa deeper and still deeper wisdom with 
“ For before every man the world of beauty, every successive visit to the wells of beauty.—Chambers. 
Like a great artist, standeth day and night, 








brethren across the water. It will be observed that the author’s name 
ig not known. 


Among the events that are noticeable, and befitting to be noted, we 
are inclined to reckon the advent of a poet. That peculiarity of intel- 
lect which reveals to us new and unexpecte1 manifestations of the beau- 
tiful, has always been a quality of attractive interest among men ; and 
notwithstanding the somewhat too exclusively mecha nical tendencies 
of the present generation, we think it a mistake to suppose, as some do, 
that poetry is ever likely to fail in obtaining a just and becoming ap- 
preciation. There are always refined and cultivated minds capable of 
estimating and enjoying its delights, and there are therefore no suffi- 
cient grounds for concluding that any poetical work of merit will fall 
into neglect for want of proper readers. Superiority of any kind is, 
sooner or later, pretty sure of acknowledgment. In the mean time, it 
does not appear to us that the age has been particularly guilty of over- 
looking anything under the name of poetry which was really and ab- 
solutely worthy of its regard. A clever mediocrity, perhaps, may have 
often achieved a more extensive popularity than has been acquired by 
minds of the highest order; but it must be understood that this will 
always be the case, inasmuch as mediocrity, by the nature of it, ap- 

eals to a larger range of comparative intelligence than is accessible to 
intellects of greater compass and profundity : whose speculations, to be 
adequately interpreted, require an insight and cultivation more close- 
ly beer to their own. The“ fit audience” which Milton desir- 
ed will necessarily be “‘ few” whenever the argument is high ; but that 
any genuine poet will ever fail to obtain a cordial recognition, at what- 
soever time or period he may appear, we believe there is no sufficient 

cause for apprehending. 

_ It is with this impression that we have undertaken to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to ‘‘ The Roman,” a new dramatic poem by a youth- 
ful author, who publishes under the assumed name of ‘Sydney Yendys.” 
His work is one of quite unquestionable merit; full of lusty and ex- 
alted thoughts, strongly and often beautifully expressed ; decorated with 
graceful imagery of a vigorous originality ; animated with strains and 
strokes of passion of high interest and emphasis ; and all wrought in and 
to some extent held harmoniously together by a marked and unif ing 
od se or design—the chosen argument or action of the drama. It is, 

lowever, necessary to be stated, that the poem, likewise displays a con- 
tinual tendency to diffuseness, an endue proneness to the rhetorical and 

eclamatory, a general disposition to excess, which, in a youtiful effort 
may be readily excused, but which nevertheless signally impairs the 
beauty of the performance. The light'and fire of genius are both present, 
but there is also something of the smoke. Or perhaps we might not 
peer px compare the poem to a forest, wherein there are many graceful 
oh noble trees (but by no means all of equal majesty), and along with 
. ; “me wpe that are irregular and unshapely, and the whole together 
ende Sewn intermixed with a considerable complement of brushwood 
—not always inappropriate, perhaps, or unseemly where it grows, but 
yet not entitled to be regarded in the light of forest timber. 

The story of “‘ The Roman” may be briefly told. The leading per- 
| ad the work is Vittoria Santo, a sori of political John the Bap- 
tist, wid, as a” missionary of freedom,” goes forth in the disguise of a 
se to ree the Unity of Italy, the Overthrow of the Austrian 

omination, and the Restoration ofa great Roman Republic.” The el- 
ements of the conception are traceable in history: the influence of sin- 
gle individuals upon the fate of Italy being sufficiently well known to 
all who have heard of Rienzi, Savovarola, or Arnold of Brescia—the 
last being apparently the prototype of the poet's “Santo.” The assa- 
coe mission of the hero is to arouse the latent nationality of his coun- 
> read to qtipken them into a spirit of rebeilion against their oppress- 

rs, and an heroic and determined effort to regain the liberty of which 
they have beendeprived. He goes forth 


With patient hand retouching in the heart 
God’s defaced image.” 


' “That fierce king did well 
Whe slew the priests of Baal, hewed down his groves, 
And spoiled his altars. But that king did better 
Who crowned Moriah. ’Tis a zealot's faith 
That blasts the shrines of the false god, but builds 
No temple to the true.” 


“That which you call rebellion 
Is but the changed obedience which we pay 
To changing dispensations. Tue true rebel 
Is he who worships for the powers that are 
Powers that are not.” 


“ Age is the shadow of death 
Cast where he standeth in the radiant path 
Of each man’s immortality.” 


“Stern duties need not speak 
Sternly. He who stood firm before the thunder 
Worshipped the still small voice.” 


“Not a bare 
Untempled spot, unblest, anconsecrate 
On earth, but is sufficient sanctuary 
For the best hour of the best life ; no cloud 
In any heaven so dark that a good prayer 
Cannot ascerd.”’ 


There is something of a Roman majesty in many of these verses—a 
stateliness unadorned, and consonant with Roman dignity. N yan | 
has struck us more forcibly than the solema strength, the quiet an 
manly vigour, of our poet’s style. Crudities, redundancies, are not 
uncommon with him, but rarely is there anything like feebleness. His 
faults are for the most part evidences of the greatness of his powers— 
powers too considerable to be wielded easily, and therefore now and 
then making a false stroke, though this defect is obviously curable. by 
a wise and patient discipline. The passages we have selected are of 
various merit, but we think they all indicate the possession of a vigor- 
ous capacity of thought. Of the lighter and more fanciful portions of 
the pron. we will next present one or two examples. The first is part 
of the soliloquy of a woman, “ sitting on a bank beneath trees,” on a 
moonlight evening :— oo 
*«T will but live in twilight, 

I will seek out some lone Egerian grove, 

Where sacred and o’er-greeting branches shed 
Perpetual eve, and all the cheated hours 

Sing vespers. And beside a sullen stream, 

Ice-cold at noon, my shadowy self shall sit. 

Crowned with dull wreaths of middle-tinted flowers ; 
With sympathetic roses, wan with weeping 

For April sorrows; frightened harebells, pale 

With thunder; last, half scented honeysuckle. 

That, like an ill-starred child, hides its brown head, 
Through the long summer banquet, but steals late 
To wander through the fragments of the feast, 

And glad us with remembered words that fell 

From guests of beauty ; sun-burnt lilies, gray 
Wind-whispering ilex, and whatever leaves 

And changeling blossoms Flora, half-asleep, " 
Makes Sales than thesun and warmer than the moon ! 


Take also the following picturesque apostrophe to a child :— 


“ Thou little an ald 
Thy mother’s joy, thy father’s hope—thou bright 
Pure dwelling where two iond hearts keep their gladness— 
Thou little potentate of love, who comest 
With solemn sweet dominion to the old, 





among the people prophesying: 


Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 


ACCURATE AND SUCCESSFUL ENGINEERING. 


Seaford, Thursday Evening, Sept. 18th. 

There has been a great concourse of visitors in this little town to-day, 
to witness the operation of “ blasting,” or hurling, by the explosion of 
gunpowder, an immense mass of chalk cliff from the heights down upon 
the beach, there to form a barrier which may check the drifting of the 
shingle towards Beachy-Head and the east. People flocked in from all 
quarters, and by all available means of conveyance. The trains 
brought a host from London and Brighton, and the various towns upon 
the lines of railway. Boats came from Hastings and other parts of the 
coast, and the country people poured in on allsides. Seaford, which is 
a very quiet place, never saw such a multitude before. “The proposed 
operation was of a peculiar description, and upon a vast scale, and ex- 
cited a great deal of interest. 

Seaford is situated close to the eastern extremity of a bay three 
miles in length, extending from Seaford Head to Newhaven Head. It 
is one of the Cinque Ports, and, before the Reform Act, returned mem- 
bers to Parliament. It boasts of Pitt and Canning in its roll of repre- 
sentatives. It is 12 miles from Brighton and about five from Beachy 
Head. Close to the sea there is a Martello tower—the last westward ; 
there is also a fort, which is under the care of a resident master-gunner. 
But the ground about Seaford for two miles to the west lies low, and 
there is nothing to protect it from the inroad of the sea at tides 
but a narrow beach bank of shingles. This barrier is becoming grad- 
ually weaker in consequence of the tendency of the shingle to drift 
away, and it has become a matter of urgent moment that this should be 
stayed. Close to Seaford, on its eastern side, rises a noble line of cliff, 
in some places 300 feet high, and averaging above 200. It was deter- 
mined to project a huge slice of the cliff to the beach, with a view there- 
by to constitute a groin for the purpose of retaining the shingle and 

reventing its leaving the bay. The operations have been conducted 
by the Board of Ordinance, but the owners of land about Seaford con- 
tribute towards the expense. The works were begun about seven 
weeks ago, and there have been 55 men of the Royal Sappers and Miners 
engaged upon them. ; 

The preparation made for this explosion has been partly described 
already ; but it will be convenient briefly to bring it to the readers’ 
mind. The spot selected is not mach above half-a-mile to the east of 
Seaford. Ata height of about 60 feet above the highwater-mark there 
was driven into the cliff, or excavated, a tunnel or gallery 70 feet long, 
6 feet high, 5 feet broad, ascending with a slope of lin 3. At the in- 
land extremity it turned right and left in the heart of the cliff, above 
50 feet one way and above 60 the other, with a more gentle ascent, the 
two smaller galleries being 4 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet 6 inches 
broad, and the three being in the form of a capital T. At the utmost 
end of each of the side or cross galleries was a chamber, 7 feet 
cube, lined with wood; and in each chamber a charge of no less than 
12,0001b. of gunpowder was deposited ; making the distance of the cen- 
tre of the charge 70 feet from the face of the cliff towards the sea, and 
about 70 feet above highwater-mark. The galleries were “ tamped,” 
that is, stopped up, with bags of sand, and chalk in b and loose, to 
within 50 feet of the mouth, both branches being tamped up, 7 nt = 
dow arge gallery. The tamping is, of course, @ very importan 
eae he th cough which the charge of powder is deposited 
should offer more resistance to the force of the exploded powder than 
the solid earth, in order that the powder may not find vent through 
tnat entrance, but spend its power upon the earth to be cast sts and 
this may be the better accomplished where the firing is by voltaic bat- 
tery, because there is only a thin wire to pass through the tamping for 
the purpose of ignition. It must be added here, that above this charge 





of powder, and on the top of the cliff, three shafts or pits were sunk to 
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the depth of 41 feet, and 60 lb. of powder deposited at the bottom of 
each; these pits were tam with chalk. Very near these pits—peril- 
ously near it almost seemed—about 180 feet from the edge of the cliff, 
a small wooden shed war erected, in which were placed the three vol- 
taic batteries, two of Groves’s and one of Smee’s, for firing the charges ; 
the wires toconvey the electric fluid to each charge, were covered with 
tape and varnished or tarred over; the wires to the two lower charges 
in the chambers were, of course, carried over the top of the cliff. It 
was arranged that these two great charges should be fired simultane- 
ously, and the three above a few moments afterwards. 

To proceed now to describe the occurrences of to-day. People began 
to arrive in good time in the morning, and by 10 o'clock the top of the 
cliff was thickly dotted with groups inspecting such little external ap- 
pearance as the works presented, and enjoying the magniffcent view 

resented from this elevation. In some states of the atmosphere, it is 
said, not only Brighton and Worthing, but even the Isle of Wight can 
be seen. The great point of attraction, however, to-day, was the ar- 
rangement for the explosion. It was a little odd to see cigars smoked 
over the very spot where a dozen tons of gunpowder lay waiting but a 
spark to make them spring up with an irresistible force. _ 

As the morning advanced the throng increased, till cliff and beach 
were covered with people. Early in the day the following notice was 
issued :— 

“ The public is infurmed that the explosion of the mines in the cliff at Seaford 
will take place this day, Sept. 19, at 3 o'clock p. m., London Railway time. 

“ Persons are requ not to pass the line of sentinels marked out by the ban 
darols with a small red flag, as within that line there is danger, as the ground wili 
be subject to the action of the mines. t 

“ At2 o'clock a union jack will be hoisted at the shed on the cliff, and another on 
the top of the tower, preparatory to the explosion, and at half-past 2 o'clock they 
will be hauled down to warn people of danger. , ; 

“ At 3o’clock the flags will be again hoisted, when immediately afterwards the 
mines will be fired. : ‘ 

“G. G. Lewis, Colonel, and Commanding Royal Engineer, 
South-West Sussex District.” 


About 2 o’clock the top of the cliff was cleared for a considerable 
space round the ground to be exploded, and also the beach at and near 
the front of that portion of the cliff. This latter (the beach) was the 
place selected by most of the spectators for witnessing the explosion; 
and, it being low water, an excellent view was there to be obtained. 
A Senshbaselte number of a og declined to come anything like so near 
the scene of operations as the line marked out by the authorities; 
many stood a mile off, and not a few still further. The beach, in fact, 
was more or less peopled all along the bay. It is almost impossible to 
tell the number of spectators scattered in such various directions; it 
has been estimated that there were 10,000 persons looking upon the 
operation which was this day performed; and itis very likely that 

ere were 

As the appointed hour drew near, every eye was fixed upon the place 
where the explosion was to be, marked out as it was by a flag upon its 
highest point. Just before 3 o'clock, apparently upon a signal, or in- 
struction from the top of the cliff, the men who “ kept the ground” 
upon the beach, moved their boundary flags some 50 yards further away 
from the spot which was “ the observed of all observers,” and required 
the spectators to remove to a distance which must have been above 300 
yards, ifnot a quarter of a mile, from the cliff to be blasted. This pro- 
ceeding seemed to create some timidity here and there, probably from 
its being taken to indicate that the best judges did not feel quite confi- 
dent as to the direction or effect of theexplosion. With the mass, how- 
ever, curiosity overcame every other feeling, and there was not a little 
reluctance to retire further back. Some ladies were among the last to 
be induced to keep at a greater distance, and give the gunpowder a 
wider berth. 

The next few minutes were passed in impatient expectation. It was 
not till 12 minutes past 3 o’clock that suddenly the whole cliff, along 
a width or frontage of some 120 feet, bent towards the sea, cracked in 
every direction, crumbled into pieces, and fell upon the beach in front 

of it, forming a bank, down which large portions of thefalling mass gli- 
ded slowly into the sea for several yards like a stream of lava flowing in- 
tothe water. The whole multitude upon the beach seemed for a few 
moments paralyzed and awe-struck by the strange movement, and the 
slightly trembling ground ; every one sought to know with a glance that 
the mass had not force enough to come near him, and that the cliff un- 
der which he stoud was safe. There was no very loud report ; the rumbl- 
ing noise was wae! not heard a mile off, and was perhaps caused by 
the splitting of the cliff and fall of the fragments. There seemed to be 
no smoke, but, there was a tremendous shower of dust. Those who 
were in boats alittle way out state that they felt a slight shock. It 
was much stronger on the top ofthe cliff. Pérsqus standing there felt 
staggered by the shaking of the ground, and one of the batteries was 
thrown down by it. In Seaford, too, three quarters ofa mile off, glasses 
upon the table were shaken, and one chimney fell. At Newhaven, a 
distance of three miles, the shock was sensibly felt. 

In a few moments after the cliff had fallen the crowd upon the beach 
rushed forward to it. A second fall of chalk, when they had got aboht 
half-way, checked them for an instant, and but for an instent. They 
rushed up the mound which exploded chalk had formed. Although it 
isa mass of large rough stones for the most part, difficult in many 
places to climb exept by using one’s hands as well as feet, yet ladies 
eagerly clambered up it, and one gentleman managed to get his horse 
up. It will probably, like the cliff still standing, be rather unsafe for 
a time, as there is reason to believe that further falls will follow, con- 
siderable masses which have not yet fallen being evidently loovened. 
The mass which came down to-day is larger than was expected ; it forms 
an irregular heap, apparently about 300 feet broad, ofa height vary- 
ing from 40 to 100 feet, and extending 200 or 250 feet or more seaward, 
which is considerably beyond lowwater-mark. It is thought that it 
comprises nearly 300,000 tons. The operation is considered to have 
been decidedly successful. 

The work was under the direction of Sir J. Burgoyne, Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Fortifications, but the immediate direction was taken by Cap- 
tain Frome; Lieutenant Ward, R. E., had charge of the voltaic bat- 
teries. Colonel Lewis, Lieutenant Greatorex, and Lieutenant Cross- 
man assisted in the operations. Sir J. Rennie and a number of civil 
engineers were on theground. Sir C. Pasley was present, and, as we 
understood, the Duke of Beaufort and Lord F. Fitzclarence; so also 
was Mr. Wright, C. E , who conducted the operations at the blasting ot 
Rounddown Cliff, near Dover; and Colonel Sandham, Sir. H. Shiffner, 
and other gentlemen of eminence. > 

The cliff thrown down, and the place whence it came, were objects 
of much interest for some little time after the explosion ; bnt the ground 
soon began to clear, and the principal inn became a scene of no little ex- 
citement. When the throng had obtained there what they could, the 
general movement was to the railway station ; and, by means of extra 

trains sent out as fast as they could be got ready, a host of people were 
despatched to their homes.—Corresp. Times. 





Lorp Brovenam in anoTrHeR CHARAcTER.—The restlessness of 
the Ex-Chancellor is proverbial ; and we find in a late Westmoreland 
paper the following curious account of a piscatorial foray, in which he 
has been playing an active part. The notion of throwing open such 
fisheries as the one here described, under the pretext of giving the poor 
the benefit, is a mere delusion. If not preserved by law, one season’s 
free fishing would effectualiy clear out the fish from any of these small 
streams. The public would gain nothing whatever, and country gen- 
tlemen would lose one of those sports that render country life attract- 
ive, and thereby directly tend to the support and comfort of the peasan- 
try. In the frequent attacks on the game laws there is a great amount 
of humbug. é' 

In consequence of the information communicated to a number of rod- 
fishers, members of the Eaden and Eamont Angling Association, resid- 
ing at Penrith and in the are that a number of men in the 
employ of Lord Brougham had, about a week ago, been seen netting 
in the river Eamont, in the preserves of the Association with an ille- 

1 net, and that they were accompanied by his Lordship and party, 
the rod-fishers determined to surprise his Lordship and his men, and 
laid their plans for that purpose. even on Monday last, ele- 
ven of the fishermen, namely—John Peerith, G. Goodburn, innkeeper ; 
John Jackson, gentleman; Nixon, Westmoreland, joiner; R. Jameson, 

entleman ; Thomas Hall, one of Sir G. Musgrave’s gamekeepers; W. 
obinson, shoemaker ; J. Sattherwaite, J. Broughton, and Dr. Price 
of Manchester, who had come into the north on a fishing excursion, re- 
aired to below Giant’s Cave, at a place called Barrick’s Stream, in the 
ont, on the estate of Sir G. Musgrave, opposite to Nine Kirk 
Holme, where they conjectured Lord Brougham and his men would 


other brushwood by the ay of the stream from nine o'clock in the 
morning till near three in the afternoon. They were then about to 
give up the watch for the day, but by the advice of one of them they 

ay in wait a little longer, and at ten minutes past three o’clock in the 
afternoon Lord Brougham’s netters—J. White (his Lordship’s gar- 
dener), John Robson (an old lame man), T. Hindson (labourer), T. 
Armstrong, and another, made their appearance exactly at the place 
where the fishermen expected they would come. Presently two car- 
riages drove up to the brink of the river, in which were Lord Brough- 
am, the Marquis of Douro, William Brougham, Esq., and several ladies, 
amongst whom, we believe, were Lady Brougham, Lady Malet, and 
Mrs. W. Brougham. Without loss of time Lord Brougham’s men 
plunged into the stream and cast their net. The fishermen saw all that 
was going on, but ere a draw was made, seven of them rushed out of 
ambush, and plunged into the river with their clothes on, nearly neck 
deep, and laid hold of the net. It is impossible to describe accurately 
the desperate struggle which ensued. One party pulled one way, the 
other another way; then down went one, and another, and another, 
time after time, over head in the water, till Johnny Peerith pulled out 
his knife, which he gave to Sir G. Musgrave’s gamekeeper, and he, with 
the aid of another of his comrades who had a knife, succeeded in cutting 
about eight yards of the net away. Old John Robson clung to it till 
he was dragged out of the water by iton the Eden-hallside. Although 
amongst such a host of enemies, on gaining terra firma he threw up 
his hat, andchallenged any one of the party tosingle fistic combat. While 
this was going on, Lord Brougham and the Marquis of Douro were 
shouting and using threats of a most serious character. Robson hav- 
ing been allowed to cross the river to his noble master, the combatants 
departed each their respective ways home, the Penrith party with one 
part of the net, and Lord Brougham and his party with the other part 
of it. This circumstance has caused considerable sensation at Penrith 
and in the neighbourhood. The Brougham party have laid informa- 
tions and obtained summonses for assaults, and the Association have 
done the like, for using an illegal net, so that the facts of the whole 
transaction will come out before the magistrates. 

The Kendal Mercury of a late date has the following, in continu- 
ation :— 

The recent struggle in the River Eamont continues to be the sole 
topic of conversation in Penrith. Discussions on the merits of the case 
are now the order of the day. The anti-anglers are stubborn in their 
opinion that the watchers will have to sweat for their attempt on the 
netters. Complaints for assault have been made in the name of old 
John Robson, of Eamont Bridge, against seven of the watchers, and 
five informations have been laid by the other party against the netters, 
for netting with a net the mesh of which was illegal. All the men who 
have been in the habit of making a living by netting are of course on 
Lord Brougham’s side. They drink his health with loud cheers, call 
him the finest fellow in Europe, and make their boast that he has now 
become one of their supporters. They are confident that his Lordship 
will annihilate the Ang ing Association—that he will order all the 
spiles to be taken up half way across the river, as far as Mr. Tufton’s 
liberties extend; and already in perspective they see the free trade 
hed applied to the rivers, and John de Penrith flying over the 

ills, leaving them in ‘‘calm possession” of their newly acquired 
rights. On the other hand, the anglers are equally proud of their po- 
sition. They have made a bold stroke at high game. The informa- 
tions are laid. Public opinion is on their side; and should the com- 
plaint against them for an assault be made out, the magistrates can 
bui inflict the y- They therefore know the worst, and are de- 
termined to fight the battle mentally. It is a question of right against 
might, and the public are anxiously awaiting the result. There has 
not been such a stir in Penrith since the navvy riot. 





PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


The President has at last returned to Paris, and in the recesses of 
the Elysee enjoys that repose which he so much needs after his long 
travels and the daily dulness of his Ministers ; nor does he again in- 
tend to leave Paris, as he is compelled by hard necessity to abandon 
his intention of making another triumphal progress through the pro- 
vinces. The Prince’s chariot-wheels are stopped by the same impedi- 
ment which prevented Gil Blas from leaving Valladolid. Profuse hos- 
pitality, and boundless generosity, and a hand open as day to melting 
charity, have dwindled down the three millions so grudgingly voted last 
session ; and his pecuniary embarrassments are again the talk of the 
capital. That these reports are well grounded there can be but little 





doubt, as proposals for loans have been made to and rejected by peversl 
of the capitalists of Paris. The moneyed men of this capital obey the 
precept which they say forbids them to put their faith in princes. They 
consider the President’s tenure of office too precarious to hold out to 
them any prospects of repayment. Nor do they stand alone in this 
opinion; for, despite the fétes, flowers, and fireworks which have 
greeted him throughout the provinces, there has been a strong under- 
current of ill-feeling, which, in some places, unfortunately degenerat- 
ed into insult and even violence. The assumption of Royal state and 
dignity, and the prerogative of kingly power, have stirred up the angry 
feelings of the Republicans, and have excited the jealous reprobation 
of the Orleanists and Legitimists; and the Bonapartist party forms so 
infinitesimally small a portion of the French people, that their salaried 
enthusiasm and paid panegyrics are scarcely worth taking into ac- 
count. The Prince has done all that man could do to gain the goodwill 
of the French people. All must have admired his daring in rushing 
headlong into those provinces which are the stronghold of Socialism, 
and latterly into the strongholds of Orleanism. But something more 
than daring is necessury to obtain the evanescent suffrages of this peo- 
ple. At all the railroad stations the President was received with 
ringing of bells and bandsof music. But the vor populi, which in this 
country is held to be the vor Dei, has not been raised ia his favour; at 
least, far from unanimously. 

What the French people want, they would be unable to tell you 
themselves. The bourgeoisie wish for that which Louis Philippe 
promised them—‘“ peace at any — >” and he kept his promise, for 
they had /a paix a tout prix. The Legitimists sigh for Henri Cinq, 
their legitimate King, and the descendant of St. Louis. The Orleanists 
sigh for the Comte de Paris; a portion of the army, and the entire 
navy, for the Prince de Joinville. The Red Republicans sigh for the 
good ola days of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, and would fain erect 
the guillotine under the Arc de Triomphe at the Barrier de l’Etoile; 
and the Bonapartists, who are as few and far between as the ships of 
Eneas which had been scattered by Juno’s ire, bring up the rear, by 
sighing for the prolongation of the presidential powers. Each and ail 
ot these factions, individually and collectively, feel the utter impossi- 
bility of the immediate realisation of their respective hopes, and thus 
they kindly consent to allow the Chief Magistrate the favourable pos- 
session of office until they think that the country is ripe for them, and 
then each of them would push him from his stool, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Meantime, despite the difficulties of his position, which to many 
would be absolutely untenable, yet the Prince lords it bravely. Aj- 
though the storm howls around, and the rvuffian billows curl their 
monstrous heads about his frail craft, yet be carries on in spite of 
thunder, and has nailed his colours to the mast. The ship which car- 
ries this Cesar and his fortunes on the stormy water, has been on the 
verge of destruction, but she has always worked off the lee shore in ad- 
mirable style. When crippled resources and increasing embarrass- 
ments are the sole prospect which greets the glance of the President, he 
dashes out into fresh expenditure and display. It has hitherto been 
his “* custom of an afternoon” to drive out in a small phaéton, attended 
by acouple of grooms in black coats. He now drives out in a carriage 
and four, with outriders, who, as well as the postillions and servants, 
are all accoutred in full dress liveries. All this is intended to pre- 
pare the people for the glitter of the Imperial diaden ; but it merely 
serves as another illustration to the distich composed by Sheridan, in ! 
honour of Lord Onslow— 

What can little Tommy Onslow do? 
Tommy can drive a phaeton and two. 
What can little Tommy Onslow do more ? 
Tommy can drive a phaeton and four. 

These state liveries and appliances and means of state about his 
equipage have sorely offended the Parisians ; and when he comes to de- 
mand from them the prolongation of his powers, he will probably be 
convinced of his blunder. In one of his speeches, he lately compared 
himself to Washington. The Corsaire has reminded him that Wash- 
ington lived in a small house, and kept but one servant; that he re- 
fused to allow his fellow citizens to violate the constitution by re-elect- 
ing him as President, until the interval of four years had elapsed; that 
Washington never drove about in a cocked hat and feathers, and a gen- 
eral’s uniform, although he had a right to wear them, whereas the 





cast their net. The fishermen lay in ambush among tufts of whins and 


President has not. In short, the Corsaire never ceases to fire off at 
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the Prince a quiver full of those arrows of which its witty centribuy 
tions bear so large a store. uw) 

The flying-fish is the most unfortunate of all the birds of the air o 
the fishes of the sea. Ifit seek shelter in the depths of the ocean it 
is at once subjected to the delicate attention of various marine mon 
sters; if it avail itself of its amphibious privileges by soaring into the 
air, the “intrepid aéronaut” is devoured by the albatross. The Ne. 
— Princes appear to be subjected to the same torments. In Lon- 

on they were hunted, mobbed, féted, harrassed, and entertained to 
death; they have fled here for shelter, and are persecuted by the Paris- 
ians with equal assiduity. But ces bons Parisiens even excel the 
English in the admiration for these interesting exotics, inasmuch ag 
they have extended their admiration to the jewels; and a plot was 
laid to hustle and rob them as they went into the Opera. his was 
prevented by the police; but the jewels which esca the avidity of 
the Parisian thieves fell an easy prey to the graceful dancing of the 
lovely and agile Cerito. Shortly after these Eastern grandees had 
taken their places in the box which Mdme. Aguado has placed at their 
disposal, Cerito’s merry twinkling feet came bounding on the stage, and 
at each pirouette she poured forth flames of fire into the hearts of the 
Nepaulese. M. Roqueplan, the director of the opera, brought the ob- 
ject of their admiration into their box, where the Prince unclasped his 
a ag bracelets, and placed them on the snowy arms of the ba/- 

erina. 

The Princes appear to be singularly susceptible. Perhaps it ma 
be the influence of the climate ; But they have now fallen in love wit 
the portrait of Lola Montes. Heaven help them if the original fall in 
their way, for she has already been the ¢eterrima causa of much mis- 
chief. She has just returned here from a love chase in search of her 
knight errant (errant in the true sense of the word) Mr. Heald, who 
has migrated in search of peace. The Nepaulese Prince himself is still 
suffering from the effects of an indisposition contracted whilst in Eng- 
land, from cold; but he dined, notwithstanding, at Fontainbleau, with 
the President; and also dined with Lord Normanby, or, rather, wit- 
nessed the banquet, in which he declined to take a share. 

The French papers speak solemnly of the following absurd project ;— 
‘The Academy of Sciences has at present under consideration a plan 
of a most extraordinary character, being neither more nor less than a 
suspension-bridge between France and England. M. Ferdinand 
Lemaitre proposes to establish an aérostatic bridge between Calais and 
Dover. For this purpose he would construct strong abutments, to 
which the platform would be attached. Ata distance of 100 yards 
from the coast, and at distances of every 100 yards across the Channel, 
he would sink four barges heavily laden, to which would be fixed a 
doubleiron chain of peculiar construction. A formidable apparatus of 
balloons of an elliptical form, and firmly secured, would support in the 
air the extremity of these chains, which would be strongly een to 
the abutments on theshore by other chains. Each section of 100 yards 
would cost about 300,000 francs, which would make 84 millions for the 
whole distance across. These chains, supported in the air at stated 
distances, would become the point of support of this fairy bridge, on 
which the inventor proposes to establish an atmospheric railway. This 
project has been developed at great length by the inventor.”—London 
paper, 21st ult. _ 


Her Masesry’s Ascent or Ben-nA-Bournp.—The Perth Courier 
gives the following account of this incident :—** Ben-na-Bourd is a 
large rugged mountain on the verge of the ‘ Cairngorum range,’ rising 
to the height ef 3,900 feet above the level of the sea, and though slop- 
ing away on two sides in the direction of Speyside and Cairngorum, 
presents on the opposite direction an unbroken chain of almost perpen } 
dicular precipices, with the exception of a neck or belt that connects 
it with its brother mountain, Ben A’an (literally the hill or mountain 
of the waters), probably so called from the fact of the Gairn, the Don, 
and the principal tributaries of the Spey, rising in its hollows. Friday 
being the day chosen for the ascent, the Queen and Prince Albert, ac- 
companied by the eldest son of Prince Leiningen and the Marchioness 
of Douro, and attended by a few gillies, left Balmoral at an early hour 
in the forenoon, and drove up the south side of the Dee till they reached 
the bridge of Invercauld. Here the royal party crossed the river, and 
afier passing up the opposite side for a couple of miles, alighted from 
their carriages at the Slogan Burn. They then mounted ponies and 
ascended the Slogan by an excellent pony track, which carried them up 
a shoulder of the hill to within about a mile of the top; but as the 
mountain from this point is, for the most part, very steepand rugged, 
the ponies were of no further use, and the party started on foot. i : 
ring the toilsome ascent her Majesty proved herself to be a first-rate 
pedestrian, and had the advantage over Prince Albert in more than one 


“Contest for a in surmounting the more rugged points, where 


the hands perform fully as important a part of the locomotion as the 
feet, and eventually the Queen reached the summit the first of the party. 
Ben-na-bourd is principally celebrated for the very magnificent pros- 
pect it commands of the various chains of mountains throughout the 
Highlands, and although the view over the low country is not very 
extensive, yet by the help of such a telescope as the deerstalkers use, 
& person can distinctly see the ships upon the Firth at Inverness, and 
even count the windows of some of the farmhouses in Ross-shire. The 
summit of the mountain is almost void of vegetation, having the pecu- 
liar weather-beaten appearance common to our Scotch mountains 

like elevation. The corries near the top are also famous for the 
veins of beautiful rock crystals with which we are more familiar as 
‘Cairngorum stones.” We may mention that while the royal party 
were in search of specimens of these stones, Prince Albert had the 
good fortune to pick uv what turned out to be not merely a specimen 
but an excellent piece of Cairngorum, fully more than sufficient to 
make a pretty large brooch, and worth two or three days’ toil to a 
Cairngorum digger. The Queen conversed very freely with the guides 
and gillies about her, and appeared to take great interest in the scene, 
inquiring the names of many hills and places round about; and as ex- 
emplifying the interest her Majesty also takes in the legends and tra- 
ditions of the country, it may be worth while mentioning that while 
ascending the Slogan, she requested one of the guides to point out the 
place where one of the earliest of the Farquharsons of Invercauld 
(‘ Fiond ladh Mhor’) was born, stating that she was aware it was some- 
where in the glen. After the party had lunched at the ‘ sappers and 
miners’ cairn at the top, her Majesty took a drink from a clear sprirg 
well at the top of the ‘snowy corrie,’ and shortly after the royal 
strangers left the summit, and by six o’clock had safely descended from 
by far wy wildest and sternest region of the Highlands her Majesty had 
yet trod.” 


BrrKENHEAD Docxs.—The greatest possible activity pervades the 
whole of this important undertaking, and tenders are now invited for 
building up the line of the river-wall from Seacombe to Woodside, 
under the agreement lately made between the trustees and her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners of Woods. From the terminus of the present Mor- 
peth and Egerton Docks, which may be called mere passage docks, up 
to Wallasey-bridge, a distance of nearly two miles, the ground is like 
a bee-hive, covered with human bees, at work in building walls, exca- 
vating, &c. The first work we meet with is the railway company’s 
wall, forming a sort of basin, where they will at all times have deep- 
water access for their traffic, and where the largest ship can discharge 
her cargo on the railway trucks. Next comes the dock company’s 
wall, opposite their warehouse, where vaults, sheds, and every possible 
convenience for trade are in process of erection. This wall joins the 
Victoria Wharf wall, a public wharf forming the north side of what is 
called the 'Eighteenacre Dock. Then the dock company’s wall contin- 
ues ap the pool, in a straight line, for about eight hundred yards, ter- 
minated by another public wharf, calleé Duke-street Wharf; and this 
forms the boundary of that portion of the great float which is on the 
eve 6f being opened, comprising some forty or fifty acres of dock space, 
bounded by walls, quays, &c., which are also building on the north 
or Seacombe side. Above Duke-street Wharf a temporary dam is thrown 
across the pool while the upper walls are building. This forms a new 
contract, and the work is proceeding rapidly; whilst Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Tyrer are building their walls to complete the whole extent from 
Woodside-basin to Wallasey-bridge, a line of wharf walls upwards of 
two miles in extent; and, simultaneously with these works, private 
landowners, on the north or eastern side of the pool are about to build 
walls; so that it would appear the long-talked-of great float of a hun- 
dred and fifty acres is soon to becomeja matter of fact. With deep 
water for a ship up to Wallasey-bridge, whilst the margin of the dock 
or pool offers unequalled sites for ship-builders, manufacturers and 
trades of all kinds—Paulton will, ere long become quite a sea-port, 
with the largest merchant ships moored alongside the quays; an 1 there 
is an unlimited extent of land beyond the bridge for timber floats or 

ards. During the present week the Morpeth and Egerton Docks 
have been run dry, in order to put in the 70-feet passage gates, pre- 
paratory to penning up the waterin the great float. These gates are 
prodigious things, each half weighing some eighty tons — The process 
of launching these gates into the dock, previous to shipping them, was 
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ather a novel one, and such as, we believe; has never been attempted 
o this side. Each gate was launched and shipped in about forty min- 


during the night—and the process attracted a good deal of 
eat characteristic of these works is their solidity— 
puilt to endure for ages, and paving the way for commercial facilities 
worthy of an emporium of trade like the Mersey. The rivalship which 
these increased facilities cannot fail to excite mus} inevitably benefit 
the trade of Liverpool; and we cannot but think that the spirited un- 
lertakers will eeu meet with encouragement, and an adequate 
return for the great outlay incurred.—Liverpool Journal. 


attention. The 





Tue Paincess’s Tuearre.—The tragic and comic lessees, Messrs. 
the winter campaign. On Saturday a meeting of the company took 
place, to assign the various parts before the ae night, fixed for the 
‘oth inst. (mistake—Sunday.) Mr. and Mrs. Kean were present. 
The other ladies and gentlemen were—Messrs. Robert Keeley, Alfred 
Wigan, Ryder, Addison, Wynn, C. Fisher, Lloyd, Bolton, George Mea- 
lows, Harley, Flexmore, Cormack, Edmunds, and George Ellis (stage 
manager); Mrs. Keeley, Mdle. Auriol, Mrs. Winstanley, Miss Murray, 
Mrs. A. Wigan, Miss Summers, Miss Cushnie, Miss Phillips, and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, &c. The interior of the theatre has been re-decorated 
with considerable care and taste. Her Majesty’s box is preparing ina 
style of peculiar elegance ; the private entrance for the royal visitors 
g in Castle-street, formerly the stage door. ‘ The performers for the 
‘ature will pass through a house in the adjoining court, next to the 
heatre. Messrs. Gordon and Lloyd have prepared a new set of scenes 
or Hamlet, which will be the first Shaksperian production. A new 
arce was rehearsed for the opening night.—London paper, 234 ult. 





CompLetion or THE BarranniA BainGe, Menat Srrarrs.—After 
ome years of unremitting labour, the engineers connected with this 
rreat work safely lowered the “ last” of the Britannia tubes to its per- 
nanent resting-place on the 13th ult. The Carnarvonshire end of the 
‘ube was lowered three feet, the opposite end being joined on to the 
Anglesea large tube in the interior of the tower on the Britannia rock, 
ind, obedient to the law of the novel operation, the centres of both 
tubes, a8 before, were raised up severalinches. The Government offi- 
-er will be down on an early day to inspect the entire structure, pre- 
paratory to its permanent opening. Nothing beyond a mere fractional 
jeflection has been observed to take place in the tube that has been 
opened since March, and which has been subjected to the constant tran- 
sit of heavy trains and traffic. Some curious acoustic effects have been 
observed. Pistol shots, or any sonorous noises, are echoed within the 
tube half a dozen times. The cells of the top and bottom are used by 
the engineers as speaking tubes, and they can carry on conversations 
through them in whispers; by elevating the voice, persons may con- 
verse through the length of the bridge—nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The following is an official return of the cost of the entire structure :— 
Pedestals and abutments on Carnarvon side, £17,459; Carnarvon tower, 
£28,626; Britannia tower, £38,671; Anglesey tower, £31,430; pedes- 
tals and abutments on Anglesey side, £40,470; lions, £2048: total 
£158,704. Wrought-iron used in tubes, £118,946 ; cast-iron in tubes 
and towers, £30,619; construction of tubes, £226,234 ; pontoons, ropes, 
capstans, pointing materials, £28,096 ; raising machinery, £9782 ; car- 
pentry an labour in floating, raising, and completing bridge, £25,498; 
experiments, £3986: grand total, £601,865. The total weight of each 
of the wrought-iron roadways now completed represents 12,000 tons, 
supported on a total mass of masonry of a million and a half cubic feet, 
erected at the rate of three feet in a minute. 





Mr. Layarp’s Laresr Discoveries.—A few weeks ago we an- 
nounced (says the Literary Gazette) Mr. Layard’s return from his ex- 
pedition into the desert, and the rescue of some of his larger antiquities 
from the mud of the river, and their embarkation for England. We 
have since, however, received further particulars of his most recent 
discoveries at Koyunjik, which are extremely interesting. He found, 
as has been stated, a chamber which is completely filled with tena 
cotta tablets, the inscriptions on which, we now learn, are stamped in, 
30 that though Major Rawlinson thinks it very probable these tablets 
may be records of the empire, itis still not unlikely that many of them 
may, in fact, be duplicates of, or a collection of, manifestos for issuing 
to the people or their immediate rulers—in short, a sort of Assyrian 
official printing eee. We believe that no fewer than 25 cases are on 
their way to — In the Pyramid at Nimroud, also, a unique 
tatue has been discovered. It is from four to five feet in height, in 
zypsum, elaborately carved and very perfect. There is also a high 
relief o/the King, very beautifully executed, standing in an arch eight 
feet high, and covered with minute inscriptions. r. Layard’s last 
communication is dated Akra, July 17, where, we are sorry to say, he 
had been confined by a severe attack of fever. The inefficient assis- 
tance he has received & caused him to over-exert himself, and thus he 
has been stopped for awhile on his way to Vau to secure inscriptions. 
He hopes to pass great part of the winter in Babylonia, and to return 
home in the spring. The very important discoveries he is now makin 
render it imperatively necessary that his exertions should not be staye 
for want of funds. 

Granp NATIONAL ConceRTs AT HER Masesty’s THEATRE.—The 
committee are making the most strenuous efforts for the completion of 
the several arrangements for the opening of these musical reunions. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Balfe, will embrace 98 execu- 
tants, selected from amongst the most distinguished instrumentalists 
in Europe. The ballet-music will be confided to M. Musard, and Herr 
Molique is to be the leader of the band. An engagement has been ef- 
fected with the entire choral force of the King’s Chapel at Berlin, 
which comprises 87 male voices. 








To rue Lavcuers.—The Peace Congress is a capital joke. It’s so 
obvious a subject for fun that we haven’t thought it worth while to 
waste a laugh on it. All manner of pens have been poking the public 
in the ribs about it—paper pellets of all colours and weights have been 
slung at it—arrows from all quivers have been emptied on its vulner- 
able sides. 

“ Preach Peace to the world!” The poor noodles! ‘ Inculcate the 
supremacy of right over might!” Ineffable milk-and-water spoonies ! 
“Hold out to nations brotherhood for warfare, the award of justice in- 
stead of the bayonet!” The white-faced, lily-livered prigs! 

“Why it’s the merest Utopianism,” says the Economist. 

“It’s neither more nor less than Christianity,” sneers the Statist. 

. “Trade is the true peace-maker,” says the Doctor of the Manchester 
chool. 

“Diplomacy keeps the world quiet,” oracularly declares the Red- 
tapist. © 

‘* Peace indeed, the designing democrat !” growls the Absolutist. 

“Peace, with a bloated aristocracy still rampant!” snarls the Red 
Republican, And they all drown in a chorus of contemptuous laugh- 
bn me leadivg voices of the poor Peace Congressists in the Church of 

- Paul. 

But there are some voices which refuse to join in this chorus, some 
thoughtful faces that look on with interest ani sympathy at this strange 
protest in the nineteenth century against the appeal to brute force, 
which is the only way of settling its quarrels that the world has tried 
for eighteen centuries since Peace was preached on Earth, and good 
will to men! 

And there are some, too, of the wise and the great, who can discern 
in this gathering of friends of peace, this little Babel of various tongues, 
this tiny Congress of many races, a thing in no way to be ridiculed, any 
more than the acorn is to be ridiculed, when science declares that its 
heart contains the oak. 

Alexander Von Humboldt is, of all persons now living in Europe, the 
most experienced in men and Courts; the most deeply learned ; the 
most comprehensively and thoroughly informed. He has traversed the 
domain of knowledge as widely as he has travelled the countries of the 
globe. Alexander Von Humboldt does not laugh at this Peace Con- 
gress. There is no sneer in well-weighed words like these :— 

“The general peace which our continent has now so long enjoyed, and the 
praiseworthy efforts of many Governments to avert the oft-threatening dangers of 
a general European war, prove that the ideas which so prominently occupy your 
minds are in accordance with the sentiments called forth and diffused by the in- 
creased culture of humanity. It is a useful enterprise to inspire such sentiments 
in the commonwealth by public conferences, and at the same time to point out the 
way through which wise and sincere Governments may, by fostering the progres- 
sive and legitimate developement and pertectibility of free institutions, weaken 
the long accumulated elements of animusity.” 

Perhaps the grey-haired philosopher is laughing in his sleeve, or 
drivelling, when he tells the Peace Congress that, 

“The whole history of the past shows that, under the protection of a superior 
pores, a long-nourished yearning after a noble aim in the life of nations, will at 

ength find its consummation.’ : 


and a man who knows courts and countries, and science, and so on! 
It’s amazing—perfectly amazing! 

But then he’s a German,—and these Germans are such dreamers !— 
Punch. 
Srrictnese or THE MititaAry Cope or Honour.—An officer of a 
regiment in Ireland won largely on the last Derby, but could not get 
leave from Ireland; he commissioned a brother officer to settle his 
book at Tattersall’s, and, receiving a letter from a person (to whom he 
had lost 15/.), concluded that his friend would pay, and took no notice 
of the letter. This party, in consequence, posted him at Tattersall’s, 
and the commander of the district, hearing of it, compelled the officer 
to sell out. The officer has 30,000/. a year, and spent 9,000/. a year 
in the regiment, for his purse was ever open to the officers and men, 
and he is most deeply regretted by all the corps.— Freeman's Journal. 








CHILDREN NEVER AT A Loss.—* Mother, why does Pa’ call you 
honey ?”’—Because, my dear, he loves me.”—-‘* No, Ma’ tliat isn’t it.” 
«Tt isn’t! What is it then ?”—** I know.”—* Well, what is it, then ?” 
‘‘ Why, it’s because you have so much comb in your head, that’s why.” 





Lerrers or ScuitLer AND GoeTHe.—It is stated in German papers 
that the heirs of Schiller and Goethe have obtained possession, from 
the Government of Weimar, of the original MS. correspondence carried 
on between those two illustrious men during the years from 1794 to 
1805, consisting of four hundred and forty-two letters, written entirely 
by Schiller,—one hundred and five wholly written, and four hundred 
and eight dictated and signed by Goethe. The heirs propose to sell the 
original letters, as well as the autographs of those dictate1, ander con- 
dition that if published the publication must be fac-similes. 





GLEANINGs.—Omnibusses run now for penny fares in several parts 
of London.—The much talked-of Haynau affair has stimulated the con- 
sumption of Barclay’s beer.—Thackeray and Albert Smith are named 
among the probable visitors to the United States.—Cheap excursions 
and monster trains have been all the go, on the English Railways, 
during the summer and early autumn. An account before us estimates 
at a million anda half the number of persons who have profited by the 
low rates at which the Railway Companies have tempted holiday-makers. 
—A snuff-box of a novel construction, and designed to supersede the 
necessity of using the fingers in taking snuff, has been registered at 
Birmingham. The'box is inverted, and upon being turned up, two 
small cups are found charged with the titillating mixture, and ready 
to be applied to the nose.—There is much quizzing in the English pa- 
pers on the subject of the late Irish glimpses of the sea-serpent ; and 
the Jenny Lind fever here comes in for a share. At least, the Liver- 
pool people might look at home.—A great fire lately occurred near the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, in the city of London, doing some dam- 
age to that building, and causing some inconvenience to the trade.— 
The carriage of the Duke of Wellington was upset lately between Do- 
ver and Walmer. The veteran was not hurt.—The musical festival at 
Gloucester has been eminently brilliant and successful.—A celebrated 
showman, who secures everything rare, from sea-cows to nightingales, 
has just made a curious engagement. The giant who forms one of his 
stock company ae married a very large woman, the latter, in due 
time, became ‘‘as ladies love to be.” The enterprising manager has 
engaged the coming stranger.—An ingeniou3 Frenchman, named Petin, 
has undertaken to construct a balloon-machine, the peculiarity of which 
is, that four separate balloons are intended to support one framework. 
—The various English Railway Companies are consulting together, as 
to the terms on which the working classes shall be conveyed to the great 
exhibition of next year.—At Sholton, in Durham, a new seam of coal 
has been discovered nearly six feet thick.—The value of the property 
bequeathed for scientific purposes to the town of Southampton, by the 
late Mr. Hartley, amounts to upwards of £90,000.—The Boston Lan- 
cers, @ numerous troop, well mounted, well drilled, and very showily 
uniformed, have been for a few days on a friendly visit to some of the 
citizen-soldiers of this city. The Lancers have twice paraded in pub- 
lic, and have attracted much attention.—The Whittington Club in Lon- 
don appears to be a thriving concern. It combines literary facilities 
with ordinary club conveniences, and is economical besides, and by no 
means exclusive. Though not patronised by the ‘‘ crack” men about 
town, it numbers some eminent personages in its list of Vice Prosidents. 
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PROBLEM No. 98, sy D.W. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 97, 
White Black, 
1.RtoQB7 K to Kt 4 (best) 
2. Rtks P Anything 
3. R moves and disc. checkmate. 





AMERICAN Cuess MaGazine.—( Second Series.)—The first number will be issued on the 
lst January next. Mr. Stanley, the Editor, invites communications from his contributors— 
also the names of subscribers: subscription price $3, annually; but no money will be re- 
ceived until Part I is published. 


New York AtTHEeNe#uM. No 663 Breapway.—The amateurs of New York assemble 
nightly in the spacious and elegant Chess-room set apart for their use by the proprietors of 
this establishment, Strangers visiting the city are invited to look in, 


Appoiuements. 


Mr. Monaghan has been appointed Chief Justice of the Irish Common Pleas, at 
the reduced salary of £4,000 a year. Mr. Hatchell is the new Attorney General, 
and there is little doubt that Mr. Sergeant O'Brien will be Solicitor-General.—Mr. 
A. W. Hanson, Consul to the Republic of Liberia —Mr. George ~~ Vice-Con- 
sul at Lubeck, in the room of Mr. Bhenicke, deceased. —Mr. E. T. Harrison Vice- 
Consul at Maracaibo.—Messrs. R. 8. Darl ng and J. S. Wainright members of the 
Legislative Council of Trinidad—Mr. G. H. Richardson a member of the council 
of Tobago.—It is understooi that Sir Dennis Le Marchant will succeed the late 
Mr. — Clerk of the House of Commons on a reduced salary of £2,000 per an- 
num. Mr. Booth, the Examiner of Recognizances and Counsel to the Speaker, is 
likely to succeed Sir Dennis Le Marchant as legal secretary of che Board of Trade. 
Mr. Booth’s office will be abolished. These changes will cause a considerable 
saving to the public.—London paper, 23d ult. 


Arnty. 


War OFFicr, Sept. 17.—2d Life Gds—The Hon. T H G Fermor to be Cor, 
and Sub-Lt, by pur, v Miller, who ret. 3d Drag Gds—J Swinburne, gent, to be 
Cor, by pur,v Knatchbull, pro. 14th Lt Drags—Maj C Steuart to be Lt-Col. with- 
out pur, v —— ; Capt J H Goddard to be Maj, v Steuart; Lt R B Prenejohn 
to be Capt, v dard ; bor T E Gordon to be Lt, v Prettejohn. 17th Lt Drags. 
L E Knight, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Learmonth, pro. _ 1st (or Grenadier) Regt 
of Ft Gis—Ens and Lt A E Howley to be Lt and Capt by pur, v W_ Drogo Vis- 
count Mandeville, whoret. 4th Ft—H W P Butler, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice 
Ansell, pro. 1ith Ft—O’Neil S Segrave, gent, to be oe by pur, v Vigors, pro, 
14th Ft—Ens W B Bower, from the 1st W I Regt, to be Ens, v Cave, whoex, 
16th Ft—J K Rendall, gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Parker, pro. 28th Ft—Capt E 
G Hallewell, from the 29th Ft, to be Capt, v G B Stoney, who ret upon half-pay 29th 
Ft. 31st Ft—Capt E Mortimer, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt, v Brevet 
Maj D FitzGerald Longworth, who ex ; Lt K Mackenzie to be Capt, by pur, vice 





Poor Humboldt! Visionary Enthusiast! At his time of life, too; 


Mortimer, who ret; Ens W H Barry to be Lt, by pur, v Mackenzie, 33d Fr— 
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Assist-Sur J Webster, M D, from 93d Ft, to be Assist-Surg, vy Dem 
34th Ft.—Ens E H Marsh to be Lt, by pur, v Harvey, wari A a a. 
to be Ens, v Marsh. 41st ¥t—A G. E Morley, gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v we 
61st Ft—Ens!H Brackenbury tobe Lt, without pur, v Woodhouse, dec: Gent 
Cadet W H W Pattoun, from the R! Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Brackenbury, 62d Ft 
G Grylls, gent, to be Ens. by pur, v Hopkinson, pro. 63d Fti—E J Hunt, gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Sheldon, * 70th Fi—W Lynch, gent, to be Ens ur 
v Penton, pro. 72d Ft—O B Feilden, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Rice pro. ’ aK 
Fit—R H D Lowe, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Corrigan, pro, 77th Ft--W Act 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Kent, pro. 78h Ft—Ca § C Mc Intyre to be Major 
without pur, v Taylor, dec; Lt W H Ridge, to be Capt, v Mc Intyre; Ens J P H 
Crowe to be Lt, v Ridge; Ser-Maj A Mc Leod tobe hes, v Crowe. 81st Ft—Lt 
F E Sorell to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet-Maj J Ward, who ret. upon full pa 
91st Ft—¥ W Ricketts, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy Crampton proin 3d W [| He 7 
92d Ft—W D Inverarity, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Campbell, pro. 93d F1— 
Turner, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Mackenzie, who ret; Assist-Sur J © Dem ster 
M D, from the 33d Ft, to Ne weep v Webster, who ex. 98th F—P H Fier. 
ris, gent. to be Ens, b rchase, v Gardiner, pro. 1st W I Regt—E rc 
from 1th Ft, to be En, v Bower, who ex. " tox“ 

osPITaL Starr—Staff- Assist-Surg J M‘Gregor, M D, to be Staff-Sur 
Sec Class, v J D M‘Diarmid, M D, whoret upon Walf’pay. ” Assist-Sur E R ihe 
ardson, from 95th Ft, to be Assist-Sur to the Forces, v M'‘Gregor. 

Brevet—Capt E age ota de to be Maj in the Army. 

aptain Halkett, of the Grenadier Guards, has been appointed Senior Aide-de- 

Camp to Lieutenant-General Sir William Gomm, K-CB., Gaetano Goer 


in India, 
Naby. 


ApPOoINTMENTS.—To the Hecate, 6, steam sloop, at Portsmouth 
Hand; Lt. F. A. Close; Purser, T. Pideock.—Te the Fox, 42, for the Bast intic 
Prince Ernest of Leini as a naval cadet.—To the Firefly, steamer, Surgeon 
W. Dickson, Lt. Trevener.—Capt. Lord George Paulet is to recommission the 
Bellerophon, 78, Capt. Baynes, when paid off. She is coming home from Malta. 
—Commr. Thomas Colby is appointed to the vacant berth at Greenwich Hospital. 


PRomorions.—Lt. H. Baker of the Kestrel tu be Commr.—The A/ 
Commr. Elliott, from the East Indies, has arrived at Porussth ‘The soetke 
li, steam sloop, Commr. Lord A. Beauclerk, has been paid off. 


PemsBroxe DockyArD, Serr. 21.—A martello tower, in accordance 
with the report of the officers of the Royal Engineers, is forthwith to 
be constructed on the Stack Rock, commanding the entrance and ap- 
proaches to Milford Haven. This fortification will be built in the most 
substantial manner, and mounted with the most powerful and effective 
ordnance. Messrs. Jackson, of London, have entered into the contract 
for its erection, which will be commenced immediately and pushed for- 
ward with all possible dispatch. 


Ovituary. 


Sin G. B. Hamitton, K.C-H.—This diplomatist, whuee death we menti 
fortnight since, died atthe Villa Rarnenbe, Florence, on the 3d inst. The imenee 
diate cause of death was the rupture of a blood-vessel in the chest, and the vio- 
lence of the attack rendered the prompt assistance of his physician, Dr: Hardi 
and Professor Zaneth, who was called in, totelly unavailing. The melancho y 
event is deeply deplored at Florence—not onl “ his immediate relatives and 
dependants, but by every one who*had the pleasure of his acquaintance. Sir 
George was born 4th October, 1798, the eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Bail- 
lie Hamilton, by the Lady Charlotte his wife, daughter of Alexander, ninth Earl 
of Home. He was grand-nephew of Thomas Hamilton, seventh Earl of Hadding- 
ton, and second cousin, consequently, of the present Peer. The deceased received 
his education at Trinity College, Cambridge; and, entering the diplomatic ser- 
vice, was for several years Secretary of Legation at Berlin, whence he was pro- 
moted, in 1846, to the more important position of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Sir George fas died unmarried. His brother, Captain 
W.A. Baillie Hamilton, R.N., is Second Secretary of the Admiralty. 


At Southampton, John Gordon, late Major, 2d Queen’s Royals, of 14, Saxe-Ce- 
bourg-place, Edinburgh —At his seat, Sou:hwick Park, Hants, aged 71, Thomas 
Thistlethwayt, Esq, one of the chief landed proprietors in Hampshire,and formerly 
one of the county members—At Oakfields, Jersey, of consumption, John Hilde- 
brand Oakes Moore, Major in the 44th Regiment, aged 38, only son of the late 
Major-Gen Sir Lorenzo Moore—In his 57th year, Major A. M, Campbell, seventh 
son of William Campbell, of Fairfield, Esq., deceased, and brother-in-law of the 
late Duke of Argyle—Captain Thomas Wilson, late of the 20th Light Dragoons, 

ed 57—At Teddington, after a protracted and painful illness, Colonel John Ross 

right, Royal Engineers, aged 75—On the 7th of July, of yellow fever, at Para, in 

the Brazils, on his return from St. Helena, aged 31, Captain Rodwell, Koyal Ar- 
tillery—On the 19th of July last, at Sierra Leone, the Hon. James Hook, Her Ma- 
jesty s Judge of the Mixed Commission Court and Member of Council for that 
Colony—At Deeband, Bauchory, N.B., Lieut-Col G T Gordon, late of the Bombay 
Cavalry, aged 66—At Queenstown, Ireland, Alexander Taylor, Esq. for 46 years 
—— in the mages Navy—On the 27th ult., in Edinburgh, Mr. Jardine, Sheriff 
of Ross, son of the late Professor Jardine—In the East Indies, Capt A. L. Balfour, 
of the 32d Regiment—At Athens, on the 3d ult, in his 36th year, Lord William 
Clinton, fourth son of the Duke of Newcastle, and attached to the British Embassy 
at Constantinople. 

Deatu or rae Bisnor oF Mratu.—The death of a Chief 
has been followed in the next by the unexpected decease of a Bishop, ‘okaie aioe 
vation to the episcopal bench took — only a few years since. The Right Rev 
Dr. Stopford, Lord Bishop of Meath, expi ed at the Palace, Ardbraccan, late on 
Tuesday night, (the 17th ult.) The deceased Prelate was elevated from the Arch- 
deaconry of Armagh to the see of Meath during the Viceroyalty of Earl de Grey 
Dr. Stopford had been long labouring under the effects of disease of the heart, but 
had recently, considering his time of life, been in the enjoyment of tolerable health. 
His Lordship was a member of the Privy Council in Ireland. : 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W'iliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of 

in London and Paris, for a complete assortment of i materi: s “yo ~ 

——e* _ — — in all dcpestuente of the an Tr pe Oe a 

eir Stock already in store and co: to hand by late arrivals 
red Be I del 8 eee ogee in person specially, wun fee oftenutaeun 
of those cities and bought onthe m yourab 

a oy —_ * int of quality and ete. sh cs wo terme, te coufidently secem- 
rom their collection of Studies may be chosen the latest and su ‘talame 

pater ag, Hertng, ey, Bree Roregi, Gripe Gumi inden there 

ue 2, Cawse rrei and o 

ae a =o - ¥ ers e Authors on Art, From their maté- 

Canvass, both English and French, 

(il Colors, in tubes, 

Powder “ 

Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured 
—warranted genuine, 

Cones Pastel Crayons, with the paper 


canvass, 

Wood and China Palettes, 

Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and 
other Brushes, 

Millboards, 

Painting Oils and Varnishes, 

Modelling Tools, 

Turnbull's & Reynolds’ London and Bristol 


Ongee Papers of all tints and several quali- 


Cake and Moist colours, 
le - * in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


scapes, 

Moist Colours in tubes, 

Tracing Paper, 

Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
Water Colours, 

Mathematical Instruments, 

Bronze Powders, 

Table and other Easels, 

Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 





Boards and Paver, _ Folios, and Easels. 
Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 


Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Wo lass 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the Euro son mnarhet, m— rk on Art, or any class of 
(# The usual consideration afforded Teachers and Institutions, oct 12—3m 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 


ON THURSDAY, 
SUCCESS IN LIFE—THE MECHANIC By Mrs. L. C. Tathill. 1 vol. 12mo. half 
bound, 68 cents. 
Also recently published, uniform with the above, “ The Lawyer” and “The Merchant.” 
“ These little volumes, illustrate J examples from real life, the means by which the emi- 





nentin all profe.sions lave reached superiority in the they have chosen; and is de 

signed to point the way to the young mind and to te 99 

Louisville Journal. ore. ee 
ON FRIDAY, 


THE HOME: Or, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS. By Frederika Bremer. 
The author's revised edition. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“ Miss Bremer’s Works have found a home and a fireside welcome in the United States. 
above those of most any other author of jae in the field of literature, and we are glad to see 


that Mr. Putnam is about to give them a more permanent form than that in which they were 
first presented to the public.”’—Baltimore Patriot. 7 


“ One of the very best domestic novels that we have ever read. A good library edition of 
Miss Bremer’s works has long been wanted.”—N. Y. Mirror. 
By the same author, 
THE NEIGHBOURS ; A Tale of Every day Life. 
Anew andrevised edition, with an introduction written expressly for this edition by Miss 
Bremer. Lllastrated with portrait and view of the author’s residence. $1. 


PARIS MILLINERY, 


MES. BOYLE, late of Ne. 25 Park Place, has removed to No. 514 Broadway, and has 
‘ opened on Tuesday, the 8th inst. her Falland Winter styles of Paris Bonnets, ke. 1 = 
oct t 





ladies are respectfully iuvited to call and examine the same. 
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SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted, in a gentleman’s family, by an English lady, 
who bas resided in Paris, and is competent to instract in German, Italian, and Music ; 
besides the usual branches of a finished education. Address C. X, W., Lower Post. Office, 
N.Y. No objection to the South. sept 2i—3t 
For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James Wes..—This steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively og 

Saturday, 12th October, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Caual street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All levers must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. Ap. 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 

The Steamer .aRCTIC, Capt. James ©. Luce, will succeed the Atlantic, and sail the 
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COAL—COAL—COAL. 
Tie ciponitists bringany tore Coal down thlewsasen, io usd 


rangements, Reading means of which he will receive his Coal, and is now | J inner 
pistared © cur consumers Pouch Orchard or ‘of ~ 
Furnace Grate, or Stove. 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


8 opposite 8th Street Washi Street, 
* Sereaas Baton tnt katghe eer daar ey he 


General Election to be held in 
by the late Freshet, as to | November next, the follo 
has made er’ | Hamilton Fish 


of the City and County of New York :—Si:—Notice 

' this State on the Tuesday succeedi 
officers are to be elected, to wit: A 
; a Lieutenant wernce te placeat George W. P 





PHILHARMONIC SOCTETY.—NINTH SEASON, 105)—1051—The pubic are | Frog Schools throughout the Stier" passed Marc 


that eubscriptions for the four Concerts of this season and 


tions for e Membership, will be received at the Music Store of Messrs. Toril 1h 1ee5- an act ishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 

& Luis, 483 Broadway. Dorms Sebscriptions | $10 each, payable in avence, outing the , Youre, Respectiaity, 

holder to three rickets to each once privile; of taking tw ckets 

each Concert at $i Seach. Associate Memberships $5 cach, payable in advance, entitling CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 

the holder to an admission to the rehearsals and one ticket to each Concert with te same Snenirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 

privilege for extra tickets as that of subscriptions. The first Concert will take place Nov. 23. The eentie Git Ghthers ne nenanetteremtes fenine Raliiten on te 
By order, H. C. TIMM, President, | heldon Tuseday ucceed ng the first Monday ors ovember next,received thisday from the 

S. Jounson, Secretary. oct5 | Hon Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. 


Mc whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
alsoa City Judge, in pursuance La f 1850. he electors throughout the 
. ‘ “t ‘ of the act entitled “ An act Establishing 


arch 26, 1849, and an act entitled “ An act to 





THOMAS CARNLEY, 





RS AND GILDERS.—To 
TO CAB EES AND, Gitier, (established 
through ill-health. Apply to 09 Canal street, New York. 


of, on reasonable terms, the stock 
years), the proprietor civing ap in each week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as soon as 


Shea iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B: All the public newspapers within this County will please publish this notice once 


the election is over, go that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors an i passed for 





OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL, 
BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET, 
BY MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


HIS HALL, UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST MAGNIFICENT MUSICAL EDI. 
nequalled in th 


fice, not only in this country, but IN THE WHOLE WORLD, w 


e 
of its design, the 38 of i's embellishments, and the arrangements for th: 
luxurious Ghonemnclichion or hte guests, and whch has been constracted with expecta refer 
» Ww 


ence to the perfection of acoustic effect will be opened in the beginning of next 
A SERIES OF GRAND CONCERTS WILL BE GIVEN BY 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

In the course of these splendid entertainments choice selections of CLassicaL awD Popu 
Lar Music, will be given, onthe plan of the celebrated musica! performances at the Conser 
vatoirein Paris, the on Philharmonic, and the great musica! festivals in England, and 
academies of Germany and Italy. 

The magnitude and perfection of the vocal and orchestral arrangement for the occasion 
= im respect to NUMBER or TALENT have never before been attempted in the Un 


tes. 
The whole under the sole direction of Mr. BOCHSA. 
Further particulars to be duly announced. sept 23 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 


LATE ADDITIONS. 

Chateaubriand, Memoires d’Outre Tombe, Vol. XI. 
Dumas, Memoires d’un Medecin. 5 vols, 12mo. 
Lamartine, Le Passe, le Present et l’Avenir dela Republique. 8vo. 
Blanc Louis, Pages d'Histoire dela Revolution. 
Jodd’s Peerage, peer my of Great Britain, 1850, 
Burke’s Dictionary of the ded Gentry, 1850. 
Gallery of {ilustrious Americans, No. 6 —Gift of the Publishers. 
American Antiquarian Society Collections, Vol. 3—Gift of the Society. 
Fer af me of Com: ‘ore Talbot.—Gift of tue Author. 

ry 


Ww oem of Aeronautics. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, new edition. 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence, London edition. 
With all new publications of interest. © sep 28 








BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR BERMUDA 


AND 8ST. THOMAS. 


THE NEW STEAM PROPELLER MERLIN, 490 tons, built on the Clyde by Mr. John 
Wood ,will commence running next month between New York and St. Thomas, callin 

at Bermuda going and returning. She has excellent accommodations for ‘Fossengers ; 

88 there is steam communication between S:.Thomas and all the West India Islands, Vera 

Cruz, Havaua, Venezuela, ke., peasengore will find this the most convenient route for the 

Weet India lsiands and the Main. Notice will be given of the day of sailing. For freight 


or apply to 
fre oe E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 

+ J. McSymon 





Francis MacDona.p, 





apl 6 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALExaNDER GreeNnuorne, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
Nx. PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 





y, 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 
The ex! of artiste of the obo chool, has ions, 
and remains open at two rooms over the ball of the Ghurch of Divine 1 raat 3 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 


25 cents; ~! Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts, junez2—tf 





AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND’S MUSIC. 

The subscribers res lly call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
Benedict and be od elletti. The subscribers have claimed to be the suthorized agents for 
the gee the Jenny Lind Music, The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
dation r 


their claim. 
8. C. JOL.LIE, 3°0 Broadway. 
FIRTH, POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 
London, August, 1850, 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exciusive right to all the music sung by 
Malle, Jenn ~— America; also all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 
journ in the Un 


States, $ 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Samu. C. Joie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you b 
associated enone of Firth, Pond & Co., is the onl authorized eaition published, and far- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT. 


To Samu. C. Jouuie, Esq. 


sept 14—2m 


ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


T° burns and .0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 

ceived by DELLUC & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 

cor. = and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed Prench Oil, 

for every d ption of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use,‘ For sale by the gallon or 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the following new ones—Biscotine, a French preparation, made from baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice, Racahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow 
dered Biscuits, &c, &c. 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Bianc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 

DELLUC & CO. have just prepareda fresh supply of their well-known Concentrated 
Piavoring Ly ae such as aaila, Bitter-Almond. Raspbe , Strawberry, Pine-Apple, 


Peach, mon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, &c. For sale whole 
sale and . at 581 Broadway, $50 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park Row. 


sept 14 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. . 


GLE’s HY 
Bese ERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one o the most eminent Physicians of Bost 
lpm prt met ie it is held by the pend A and Lorsod, toing ons eule of moony 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The Preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
used in wy Guily, and they give it the decided preference over all othe r compositions of the 
producin vigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 


rious effects, which fi tly the result of 
patented compounds. = "=< are 90 eqNeRYVINSLOW LEWIS~ 
It is an indispensable — for Re, Lalies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 


ekin or of the hair adrift 
= or hair. and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 


This ar icle is totally different and far 
m a detightfal & ke toute co he nperior to anyt invented for shav 
Fee ee ane ee agand and thus the io of srong 
2: 
atau moperies tar 


purest 

and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, w' 

ie a7 fo be 2 taved with this incomparable soap. 
of the most fastidious connoisseur, © “_ _— 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


COMPLEXION. 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of ae ain, pal rendering it fair, delicate 


ow It is equally efficacious in the hot suns 
a os a summer 
pegs baste winter is the most 


article to be found at the 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation 
superior to an yet invented ; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in ail 


cases, will be ied by my Agents, 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
To be had, also, of the Princi 
al ~ mee Principal Druggists in every Town 





Mass. 
the United States 
march 2—ly 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remaind 
Tiseason a Toronto for Rochester, every Tuesday, Thured ay, and Saturday ih 
( pe mong and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 


-) 
Returning, will Cine Rochester for Toronto, calling at bape | and intermediate Ports 
team Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850, 


payment. if a £ J 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
SON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha; 
in 
thoy are propered vo frame the presentation for this year in every variety 








» ai 
jan 5—1 
LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
improv ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reeling, upon the princi- 
“ Practical Elocutionist.” 


Pigalaid down earn arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, 1 
je un e ofa few 

which his “ Reader” will be used as adext-book. d ” 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 

Bleecker street. sept 15 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the College of Sur, and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
ee ft ae eed ol cay be consulted in = during the following 








hours. Morning... -till.... 
Afternoon.. --till.....3 
Evening ....s0+: esses -till.....8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 
HARPS. 
J. %. eoves & CO., Mabere end Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 


Action arerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. 7 Lett hay a gale attention of admirers of * hogeuhitinctnmert, ) B 
ele collection lor sale. Ce ogy every v eand finish. m 
Scyerienss in the first establishments in ot “ble y 


he is 
in tone, touch, and perfect mechasism, to ther with such improve- 
ments as of ay for extremes of climate, in cour? A list of prices and 


mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Har, 
by the first authors, soosived om the arrival of the ctsamabipe "Orders for ony ploce os 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


SE 
f 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4 very distir 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—From Lives od T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am ha: to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
em whic — combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient 
‘In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
mye proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Agoriost to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Soee. ‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Pre and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Draggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 


ig 40 ae st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
une 





GIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,060. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OnrPHanN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 








C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YorRE, 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay, Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Ww Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan ene, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry tigre 3 
Donald MclIl Dr. J. H. McCullon, 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectu8, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal Seuminers, and Aenea Report of 1249, vty can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


TATE OF NEW Y¥' Secrerary’s Orrice ALBANY, August 1350.—To the 
NS ees Pex, Suse Is he ven that at the 
first Monday of 

or in place of 


of Jacob Hinds peetor of Stat. I lace of David D.S 
Q 2° . le 
White Ash, of sizes suited to the | Stet Pthe Court of Appoais in piece of Charles = Benton; & tative in the Sad 


NEW YORK ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
sept 14—Iy 





AVE OPENED, AT 335 et Pe eS, road 

3 , direct the B come 
HAY ikomone Street, a new Restaurant and Oysler doloow, prongenced to hebonee 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish 
ment twenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who desire 
to sup on the Jotltecite of the exenone. The whole premises, covering near A he 
feetof nd, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They mat Poe 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup Hey rd . 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM between 
T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hall 














fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
AGIB. .ceccesseeeseee soregeeten SS SE ibersta. 
Africa... anghytine: soph etestvnertia ay + a 
EUrope..ovecccccccesesccscereress de G Lott | Cambria.......cceereeee 
Theos Vessels carry a clear white light st their mesthead—green on starboard side—red og 
po ie. 
From 
America. New York .......... Wednesday..........Sept. 
Hibernia. Boston... Wednesday... - Sept len 
Asia ..... -New Yo .. Wednesday. 25th, 
Canada.. . Boston.. Wee . Oct. 2nd 
N . -New York "Wed 9th. 
Cambria. seeeeeeess BOSON... . Wee > Oct. 16th, 
Europa..cccssecesecscrceees NOW York..++e+ee.. Wednesday... + Oct, 234, 
30th, 


AMECTICR.... se reee sere ere BOBLOD...ceeee » ooee Wednesday... weeee+ Oct, 
Asi8..ee.s--s soeeeree: somes NOW YOrK. eevee one. Wednesday...... 


Passage In fret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.. 
do nd di di ~do 









in seco io o 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on oe beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An exper‘enced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CURABD, Jn. 


, 38 Broad '° 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Bridie 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons re ter, 1609 tons 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, |formerly of the Great We: ] Com 
mander, sails ep from NEW YORK to GL SGOW ever alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Giasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,} ninety dollars. 
Second cabin passage, “ « fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. . 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board g 
moderate rates. 
Carries a Surgeon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually 
large, commodious, and = ventilated, 
or freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 
Parties at a distance are ested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC........ eo cccccccecceccoccccsccccoccccseses Capt, West, 
PACIBIC..cc.cccccccsececcccccccccscsccccccccooconcsoesCapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC wo cececrcscccee © ccccceceenecsessosceccccococce. Cpt, LGR 
BALTIC..... CSecccecceroccees seccccccccecccscocesescess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....cececcccceroecseceees scees egereeeeerees, Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their Constrecten. as also in their ae, to ensure etren and speed, 
and their dati for p 3 are uneq for elegance or comfort. 

Price o! passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325 and $300 From Liverpool! to New York, £35- 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 





From New York. From Liverpool 
Saturday...... October....-..12th, 1850 Wednesday. ..October...... S0th, 1850 
| et = October...e.-. 26th, 1850 Wednesday ..Nove nber...20th, 1850 
Saturday...... November.....16th, 1550 Saturday...... December....7th, 1850 
Saturday...... November. ....30th, 18% Saturday...... December...2ist, 1850 


1850 
Saturday ...... December.....14th, 1350 


Saturday......January .....4th, 1851 
Satarday...... December,....28th, 1850 


Saturday..... January.....18th, 1851 
F - 1st, 









Wednesday...January........ 8th, 1851 Saturday.. Yebruary 1851 
Wednesday. ..January........22d, 1851 Saturday 
Wednesday...February. .5th, 1851 Saturday 
Wednesday...February. » 185L Saturday 
Wednesday...March.......... 1851 Saturday 





passage, apply to 
ae eo EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

s of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jews 
an ben “Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. ‘ ‘ 
After the first of April next, the ‘rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NHW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 


HE Proqiee of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Ilth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






























Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool, 
New World..... eeeee Knight, ,.. -++»Nov. 6....Mar. 6 ) Aug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 2 
West Point....... ovate yn ntcenitl aad oi 
Fidelia........+- ee 
Roscius......« Eldridge 
Isaac Wright. Marshall 
Ashburton Bunting, 
Constellation. Luce... 
Yorkshire.... Bryer... 
Siddons...... --.Cobb.. 
Columbia .......++«+.Furber.... 
Patrick Henry..... -»-Delano ....+. Soecoegartiocsccdecall cocecese oO [eeeee 
Waterloo ......eeee.0-B. P. Alle, coreereee old. ccocsees Th. .ceeeeedl [ones 
New York... ..+.00++- CcOPPer...cccseceses IB. cccceeee 16....- 
Sheridan pene seveesersSARSaEa moet oconereaingslile one ronee 26 








ber..... Cet, 2..... Feb. " ‘ 

De-svetovertoosoosegs [Oe B...- -2r02--38 
ec 1..Apr }1..Augl 
cocccdbe cococdeccccckh 


coe els cereeelGs soos 











-16 
Garrick..... ; ry. oe) 96... 26 
Cambridge ...........Pe s+ eevee NOV 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 
These ates ove all of the legen class, end are Or by eee een and hy 
rience, r cabin accommodations are all t a 
SCavenibass, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live Ol, cw epecrnenancene anne 
. neato Yorkshire, Fidelia 
2 bia, e 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum i 
DHUE & CO., or C. H. MARS iL, N. 
a on wy BORING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
r dd 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, cone MIT. 3 3- Skiddy, 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
we 
Agente for shipe Patrick Henry, ASD er aT OMITURN COs N.Y 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoot 


idan, and Garrick. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, SMSO OTL ORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 











of b 

The nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
pm Laney | every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, dc. 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, All communications to be addressed 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 





tainable on investments by British Companies and their erally large expendi 
with any re. to safety admit of. : He ges rh 


An exact of its mete and ¢ i igs annually published by the Co 
forwarded to all who may be interested. - a mpeny. ond 


Ofno other Life A Cc canit be said that it investsall its Funds in 
coat out of the Province. fo pay British or Foreign Companies that, ia Whi 4 
sent out ro 8: sh or Fo mpanies for in which i 
nearly a solitary instance} neil 4 i (sua inte 





th of every month, from London on the 13th 
ey Tried lech of overy month throughout the year, viz :— 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fix These pad 
P ls in Canada, | and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners 0! Tick ading are signed therefor. A) 
ly contribute to the immense sum of moncy which is yearly | parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular BGR of Lading are s a 


‘ ly to 
ther Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer ’ aly 18 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


fol hi hich will suc- 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office ras line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, w i» wil ome 
to ceed 


each other in the order in which they are named, isch end Seth, om Portsmouth 


Days of Sailing from 


— Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Devonshire, new, Hovey, )May.& Sept, Jan. siJune 2, Oct. 28, Feb. | 98 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. Northumberland, Lord, “"o4,  & Of ~4 24 July 13, Nov. 18, ve B 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint, } Southampton, new, —— Jes ° Qet, we at * .g] Aug i3, Dec 13, April 13 

to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of | Victoria, Johnston, | 4 * Marchs} “ “ 2, 4 
Life is concerned. : Hendrik Hudson, Warner, [aly # Novi ty Mare}. [sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is | Marg. Evans, Pratt, ld Aue s Dec.8 Aprils] @ & 28 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in | Ocean Queen, new, Griswo “ ri « 94° “© 2410ct. 13, Feb.13, June 18 

Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- | Ame. Eagle, Doane, , om 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex erienced navi 


tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Bede, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best d p= 


d, for each adult, without wines 
ed at $75, Outwir ets will be responsible for letters, 


GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londoa 





competition. 





x... parties who a atany sens A feel Seas, or Bmgny to —_ the pay tof 
eir premiums Com grant Po e at death re ntati 
the vale of such ats on may have aoe, and it further on Se vate 


peices for an eq le consid on after five or more full premiums have been paid 
ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
4 pas feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without partwipation of Profits 


Age. | Annual i Yearly | Quarterly} Age. Annual 
yw Premium wre § Premium, 
s. d. 





Hf. Yearly | Quarter! 
Premium. Speuien, 





Zf£aida/Zad Zad/£s.a4a4/8 6 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I9 015 4 0 7 #1 
3 }22 9/1110 | On 2 3 }14 7] 01 0 
30 29 83 15 2 012 10 3% 20 2 1 
35 216 7 18 Ill i 9 26 4 1 











es to purchase qzcces LINE. 


comfort an 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





Ist December we * N 16th January. 
ro all first class New York built vessels, provided with ail requisite articles for the 
da convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of expericuc 


sg Ah en 16th Feb 

1st January...ccccsoeee ebruary, 

. oa master. Si May... obpcoegcus eee Sin June, 

Follansbee, Ist Sepiember.......+4 teth Gerber, 
let February ...--seees ith Mare! 

&. monoLse.. } ist June popanconcssees ith July, 

Everleig Ist October....+..ce0e 16th een, 
Ist March... .e.ceeeesee- (16th Ap 

BALTIMORE, ; tat Fe ns swan cbse case ; 16th August 

coms, Ist November ° 4 —* 

M TELL, new. Ist April ...<. .. (16th May, 
Wits coaster. ‘ jt August... S iéth September, 





They @ 
The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


7 8 9 0 
: 71 010 6 treoods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free fom any charge but those actually 
8 


KEN, Agents, 
OYD & HINC » Agents, 





Tables of Rates, of proposal, and all other informati 
Office and =a _—s ion may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th Apri’, 1950 apl20 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








every Monday, Wednesday, and Fride a 
Royal Mail's P y, y Morning, at half-past8 o’ on | 


OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
















































































Nala teat in sth 





